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A CURE BY AEROPLANE 

A VIATION had become such a commonplace 
jljL that special details of police were no longer 
necessary to guard Danbury Rodd's aerodrome. 
At one end of what had been a vacant city block on 
Harlem Heights was a long shed for housing his 
aeroplanes which took wing on the sanded level in 
front of it. Sweeping over Riverside Drive, they 
circled above the Hudson like homing pigeons be- 
fore setting out in arrow flight for any destined 
point of the compass. 

From the machine shop one still August morn- 
ing came the steady cicads burr of a lathe, the 
chinging monotone of a patent bellows, and the rap 
of hammers. Some of the men were overhauling 
the Albatross, which was back from a moonlight 
junket with a honeymoon pair to Niagara. Others 
were putting the Feathery in which Benjamin 
Butterworth Denman, the first disciple and chief 
assistant, had just made an ascent, back into her 
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Danbury Rodd 

berth. When Rodd arrived, Denman could tell by 
the way he bolted from the taxicab that no office 
routine was to fetter his mood that day. 

"Bring out the Falcon!^* he shouted, with an 
eagerness which injected oxygen into the humid, 
depressing air. 

Late the previous evening he had telephoned for 
Denman to get the final word of the aeronautic 
division of the Government Weather Bureau about 
conditions for a run to the St. Lawrence. Ordi- 
narily this message might have had no other signifi- 
cance than a pleasure ride for some tired business 
man who could afford the tariff. By Rodd's call 
for the Falcouj which no one except himself ever 
used, Denman knew that the ''boss" was going to 
make the trip in person. 

"Perfectly clear,** Denman reported, "with no 
disturbances in prospect except light showers in 
the Champlain region. I ran up a thousand feet at 
dawn and had our station at Albany do the same. 
There's a favoring wind at an altitude of five 
hundred all the way to the Mohawk water-shed." 

"Good! I can ride that and then, by keeping 
low, I ought to escape anything worse than the 
undertow of the south-easterly from Labrador. 
Benjamin B., listen. Fm going for a holiday of 
four weeks 1*' 
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A Cure by Aeroplane 

"When only yesterday you said — " Yes, Rodd 
had said that he would keep to the task of tabu- 
lating his observations, as registered by his new in- 
strument for determining drift in storms, until the 
manuscript was ready for the printer. Denman 
protested earnestly. That unimaginative, loyal 
mechanic thought of himself as the balance wheel 
of genius. His only consolation for Rodd's tan- 
gent adventures, which had nothing to do with the 
scientific development of aviation, was the perfect 
fury of work with which Rodd made up for lost 
time when he returned. 

"Yesterday!" said Rodd, his eyes beaming with 
the break of bubbles overflowing from within. 
"Yesterday I had not talked with Dr. Branders 
and I had not seen Grace Barr with brave tears of 
sacrifice and determination in her eyes. This is 
the greatest yet, and you are to help. You are to 
open the clutch, faithful one, when we take the 
Pasha to the skies on the magic carpet driven by 
gasolene. Oh, Abou Ben Denman, we are to—" 
now he whispered, lest the men should hear some- 
thing which made that matter-of-fact Benjamin 
B. aghast; and Benjamin B. was used to ideas 
born overnight to be carried out on the winds of 
heaven the next day. 

"Don't look so glum!" Rodd rallied him. "Be- 
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hold us a pathological factor! We'll be on the 
prescription lists and in the medical journals 
yet/' 

"Or in jail," Denman rejoined gloomily. "It's 
a pretty serious business." 

"Yes, I know it is. I don't think I would have 
undertaken what was my own suggestion if I 
didn't hope thereby to consummate the most 
beautiful love story in the world." 

"Oh, it's more sentiment than medicine, then!" 
growled Denman. In that case, he knew that ar- 
gument was vain. The only balm for that restless 
spirit was to put its latest conception in folly to the 
test. "Yes, I'll release the clutch if it's orders," 
he assented. He would have jumped into boiling 
water, after filing logical objection to the act, at the 
word of command. 

Rodd now began one of those fond, intimate in- 
spections of the Falcon of which he seemed never 
to tire. He patted the drum-taut cloth of the 
planes as a rider pats his horse's neck before the 
race; ran his discerning thumbnail along the edges 
of the cloth where it was laced to the frame; tested 
the joints of the light, rigid rods; bent over to bring 
a half-closed, sighting eye to bear on all the lines to 
see if they were true; and played the motor through 
the scale from a hundred to the five thousand revo- 
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A Cure by Aeroplane 

lutions a minute which the latest development in 
steel crank shafts was able to bear. 

The use of a tuning-fork to ascertain if his good 
ship were in tune would have been in keeping with 
the refinement of the preparations by one of the 
young masters of the air courses to receive one of 
the masters of the land courses who had built up 
the Gulf Coast and Superior from tangent sub- 
serviency to trunk line autocracy. 

There was no mistaking the owner of the auto- 
mobile, its brass gleaming, its fresh paint shining, 
driven with judicial care and high speed, which 
flashed around the street corner and came straight 
over the curb and across the sand level, stopping 
within a few feet of where Rodd stood. A pale, 
thin reed of a man, with a head too large for that 
bundle of nerves, his body, alighted. Wall Street 
said that ''Slim John Barr" could not cast a 
shadow, and yet no one had ever seen through 
him. The more boards of directors that fell under 
his rule, the more boards of doctors sat on the state 
of his pulse. He was wearing out his life in a 
monetized treadmill from which he could not lift 
his feet. How could he take a vacation when half 
a dozen men controlled more miles of rail than 
he ? Chicago was to be the great manufacturing 
centre of America and the G, C. S. was to spread 
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through the Southern States, a fan-shaped distrib- 
uter, with a branch line running into Mexico. 
The natural trade route of the continent was north 
and south and not across the alkali and over the 
Rockies, as he told the transcontinental giants. 

"Now, Mr. Rodd," he explained defensively, as 
if he suspected that some one wanted to sell him an 
aerial flotilla, '' I have just five minutes to spare and 
I don't want to go up. It would never do for a 
man with my responsibiUties to be speared by the 
Metropolitan tower." 

"If you will step aboard," Rodd told him, "I'll 
start the motor. In that way you will get a far 
better idea of the principle of flying than through 
any amount of explanation." 

Mr. Barr looked at Rodd so sharply that Rodd 
made a point of being indifl^erent to his scrutiny. 
Then Mr. Barr looked sharply at the holding clutch. 
Is it perfectly strong ?" he asked Denman. 
Yes, sir," answered Denman stolidly. 

That conscientious adjutant, to his own surprise, 
had not the slightest sense of guilt. Temptation 
to see a leader of the land forces in the element of 
the air forces was as compelling as a diamond 
in a show window to the vanity of a woman. 

"Very good," said Mr. Barr, as he mounted to 
the passenger^s seat. 
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A Cure by Aeroplane 

Rodd's glance spoke triumph to Denman as he 
started the motor and took the driver's seat. 

"You do get power, don't you, just from push- 
ing the air,'* Mr. Barr began, as the Falcon strained 
at her leash like a hawser-bound torpedo destroyer 
with the engines going. The sentence ended with 
an explosive "What!*' scarcely heard above the cyl- 
inder's hum, as Denman released the holding clutch 
and the aeroplane, a bird out of hand, embraced 
her element. The unusual shock of the starting 
took Mr. Bart's breath away. He was still unsus- 
picious of Rodd's intentions when he recovered it. 

"Why didn't you look to your clutch, you 
bungler ? " he shouted frantically. 

It was another example of the inefficiency of 
humanity that cursed the waking hours of his high- 
voltage mind. He thought that everybody ought 
to be as capable as he was and at the same time 
obey him. His ruling passion, uppermost even in 
danger, was suffering from another ghastly instance 
of human imperfectibility, when he ought to be at 
the office correcting the errors of his own captains 
and lieutenants in the continuous battle forma- 
tion of his forces. He was not frightened, for fear 
was not in his make-up. 

"Take me down! Take me down!" he com- 
manded. "I can't afford to be up here!" 
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Rodd, busy with his levers in bringing the 
Falcon to the higher levels, did not answer, and 
Mr. Barr for an instant was absorbed in his first 
experience of winged exhilaration, which took 
even the egoism of the master of five thousand 
miles of rail out of itself. He seemed to be to- 
bogganing on glass as transparent as desert air, 
five hundred feet above the earth. The speed 
with which they passed a motor boat on the 
Hudson recalled him to the fact that his orders — 
yes, his orders — ^were being disobeyed. 

"Take me down!'* he screamed. "Good 
heavens ! Don't you know how ? — and you talk 
of taking the fast mail business away from the 
railroads! You want the post-office to establish 
a special delivery service for a line of aeroplanes!'* 

Rodd now had time to be polite to his guest. 

"Yes, I do know how,'* he said, "and I might 
remind you that I've never lost a passenger and 
that you are perfectly safe." 

Conviction swiftly followed awakening suspicion. 
Mr. Barr saw that he had been kidnapped. Words 
of blue rage tumbling over one another wedged 
in his throat. Now Rodd understood what Wall 
Street meant by alluding to Mr. Barr's ever- 
increasing tempers and Dr. Branders by "hot- 
boxes in the nerve-centres," and he guessed what 
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A Cure by Aeroplane 

a pleasant time some of the traffic managers of 
the Gulf Coast and Superior had on occasion. 
But he recalled that he was dealing with the ab- 
normal, and in face of the abuse spoke soothingly. 

This was the last straw for Mr. Barr. He 
whirled fiercely and launched all his force in a 
blow against Rodd*s side. Fighting with tigerish 
ferocity against the aviator's superior strength, he 
tried to get control of the levers himself. The 
trim of the Falcon was somewhat affected by the 
motion of the conflict and more by Rodd's pur- 
poseful lowering of the left plane. She dove flut- 
teringly sidewise, like a bird changing direction on 
the wing at the whistle of a shot. Mr. Barr had 
to cling to his seat to keep his balance. 

"You see, we're descending, as you wished,'* 
Rodd observed, nettled by the smarting of his 
ribs, "but the Palisades are a pretty rocky place 
to fall on. I advise you to leave mechanical 
details to me.'* 

"You scoundrel!'* groaned Barr. "You've got 
me! Yes, you've got me hung up in the air in 
your little monkey aeroplane!" 

A modem Jove, with thousands of trains and 
many more thousands of employees, a well-oiled 
organism doing his will, and with all manner of 
servants, from judicial and dextrous chauffeurs to 
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valets, ministering to his wishes, had been snatched 
into the skies by a vagrant Mercury. 

" It's a trick of the bears ! It's those C. & R. 
people! They knew I was going to bag their line 
this week!" he cried. 

"Why, I thought you stated in the newspapers 
that you didn't want the C. & R." 

"Naturally!" snapped Mr. Barr. Then seeing 
that an unprecedented situation had made him 
unprecedentedly frank, he demanded in his most 
business-like tone, which was a verbal substitute 
for the pendant "Time is money" motto over an 
executive's desk: "Well, what is it all about .^ 
Where are we going?" 

Rodd was in the position of a diplomat having 
to justify a highwayman's exploit. He kept 
thinking of the affair of Grace and Fosdick, 
rather than the cure which was the object of his 
mission. Grace was Mr. Barr's only child. 
Surfeited with money, having ideas of her own, 
she measured life by other than financial criterions. 
Fosdick had been one of Rodd's supporters in the 
dark ages of yesterday, when the legs of men were 
in danger of cracking if they were a dozen feet 
above the earth in anything heavier than air. His 
candor in disapproving many of the G. C. & S. 
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A Cure by Aeroplane 

methods, his loyalty and the reliability of his 
judgment had promoted him to the part of a con- 
fidential legal adviser always at Mr. Barr*s elbow. 
When Grace and Fosdick fell in love, the quality 
of the pair and of their devotion made a common- 
place story eloquent. It put a velvet tip to the 
rapier point of middle-aged cynicism. 

When Mr. Barr learned the truth he broke into 
one of those storms which all his physicians said 
privately — Dr. Branders alone had the courage to 
tell him so to his face — must culminate in a break- 
down. But he had a way of making his rages 
serve an end. This spasm was so prolonged that 
finally Grace and Fosdick promised, in answer to 
his fractious pleading, never to marry without his 
consent, which he remarked, with sardonic prompt- 
ness after gaining his point, would be given about 
the time that the Sphinx burst into song. 

In primitive, heavy-father fashion — for he was a 
primitive man and used primitive forces — he for- 
bade Fosdick his home and office. Fosdick went 
on with his practice, winning clients and meeting 
Grace frequently. If he was invited by a mutual 
friend to dinner, he was certain to find Grace 
present. An experience in its inception as de- 
lightful as robbing peach orchards lost its novelty 
when they began to aopreciate that they had either 
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to break a promise, which honor would not permit, 
or they would get no further than pacing round 
and round a charmed circle of social conspiracy. 

"I am going to take you on a long journey," 
Rodd told Mr. Barr, good-naturedly. 

"You are, eh? No, you're not!** Mr. Barr 
retorted. Another storm seemed due. It failed 
to break because he suddenly made the acquaint- 
ance of philosophy, the first pathological effect of 
flight. "You are, eh?" he repeated, in quite a 
different tone which veiled a sneer. The gasolene 
must run out eventually, he thought, and then 
they would have to land. Once on the ground, 
nothing could prevent his escape, and at worst he 
would have lost only a business day. 

Newburgh*s irregular house-tops scrambling up 
the hill shot under them; they skimmed the build- 
ings of West Point, forming a parallelogrammic 
frame for the gray formation of the cadets at 
parade. The winding Hudson narrowed like the 
tail of a snake. But the little man had no use 
for rivers. He saw only the land courses. 

"You do get a corking view of the railroads," 
he admitted, in suppressed enthusiasm. "Look 
at the West Shore and the Central ! I tell you, an 
even grade with no curves is man's most glorious 
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achievement. And look at that road yonder, 
sneaking around the hills like a miserable worm! 
Gould watered the stock without improving the 
property. That's rain without cultivation. You 
need both!" 

^ The Falcon was going sixty an hour. They were 
free of the earth's trammels; the smell of its 
heated surface was out of their nostrils. Soft and 
pure, the upper atmosphere had the thrill of chilled 
foam breaking on their faces. It whipped color 
into the pale cheeks of the passenger, now surren- 
dering himself to the sensation. 

They kept to a pathway directly above the 
Hudson, a pathway requiring neither buoys, nor 
dredging, nor sandbar-wise pilots. What the 
white pillar of a light-house is by day to the ship, 
the looming mass of the capitol at Albany was 
to the aeroplane, which snapped a shadow over 
State Street and flew precisely between the two 
towers. A half hour later it was over the Adiron- 
dacks, a billowy sea of green mottled by the lighter 
tone of the deciduous trees and the darker tone of 
the firs, a setting in which flashed the lakes like so 
many great diamonds. 

" How far can you go before your gasolene runs 
out?'* Mr. Barr asked. The casualness of his 
inquiry covered his increasing apprehension. 
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"Why to Labrador/* answered Rodd. 

"What!** Mr. Barr ceased to be casual. "To 
Labrador ? What!** He rapped out the words in 
a volley. 

"Yes, but we are not going that far. We'll 
soon arrive.** 

Mr. Barr fell back in his seat. It angered him 
that he should have lost his temper with this pawn, 
though he had to admire the daring of the prin- 
cipals in a plot to get him out of Wall Street for a 
day. 

"Come on, now, who hired you?** he asked at 
length, ingratiatingly. If he could learn, then he 
would know who to pay back with interest for the 
trick. 

" I was not to tell that till you land,** answered 
Rodd. 

The south-easterly was running high and not 
strong. They were still flying over the deep tints 
of the garment of wood with which Nature hides 
her culpability for the barren soil of this northern 
land. Slipping between two peaks bristling with 
small pines among gray elbows of rock, they caught 
the edge of a local squall that buffeted them in 
monstrous playfulness with cat*s-paw licks. They 
rose above this obstacle on the aerial road as readily 
as a carriage passes around a mud puddle. Later, 
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they dipped so near a summer hotel that the par- 
asols of the women on the walks were as large 
as toadstools. The next glimpse was of farmers 
loading hay, and the next of a woman on a door- 
step spanking a small boy, and the next of the 
flash of a jangling tinware cart on a country road. 

Twinkles of water here and there in the dis- 
tance, speed welded together at first into a chain 
and finally into a ribbon, which broadened to a 
swath brilliant as mercury under the unrestrained 
glare of the sun. Out of its bosom to the west- 
ward rose the tufted forms, decoratively various 
in configuration and size, of the myriad islands. 
The Falcon turned away from them, bearing east- 
ward toward an oblong stretch of verdure, with a 
reach of sand at the base of rock masses, isolated 
and in the centre of a grand sweep of the stream. 

"Why, this is my island!** Barr exclaimed. "I 
know it by those boulders! I bought it when I 
went by in my yacht, five or six years ago, but Fve 
never had time to come back and look it over. 
No, no vacation for me,** he added irritably. 
" Fve given up hope of getting any one who can 
run my business for even a week.** 

"What a very poor opinion of the rest of 
humanity,** said Rodd softly as he threw out the 
clutch. 
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Gently and easily the Falcon descended toward 
the beach. Her runners came to a stand-still on 
the sand not far from some camp supplies, evi- 
dently freshly landed, which were the only sign 
of any human visitation in this jewel of primi- 
tive wilderness in the St. Lawrence galaxy. Mr. 
Barr*s foot touched earth again with an electric 
effect on his being. Jove was restored to his ele- 
ment. His eyes flashed. He was imperious. 

"Now for a boat, quick!" he commanded, quite 
as if he considered Rodd an assistant. "Maybe 
theyVe driven G. C. & S. down ten points! If 
they have they'll hear from me when I get in action 
to-morrow morning!" 

"There is no boat, Mr. Barr." Rodd tried to 
explain this soothingly. "But wait," he added, 
to prevent an outburst, as he took an envelope 
out of his pocket. "I have a prescription for 
you from Dr. Branders;" and he passed a paper 
to Mr. Barr. 

" You have consulted all the famous physicians 
of Europe," the doctor wrote, "and every one has 
said that you must rest." 

" Yes ! Fve paid them thousands — ^wasted thou- 
sands," interjected Mr. Barr savagely, "to tell 
me what any cross-roads sawbones could have 
told me — ^when they know I haven't time to rest!" 
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"The only hope is to cut you ofF from the wire 
and from all thought of business," Dr. Branders's 
note continued. " Demanding universal discipline, 
you are the most majestically undisciplined man 
in America, who refuses to obey his doctor in 
order to save his own life. You are going straight 
toward an abyss. One day you will be carried 
from your office to spend the rest of your years in 
pain and restless futility. The progress of avia- 
tion has provided the final alternative. This plan 
of kidnapping you has the hearty consent of the 
one who loves you best — ^your daughter. You need 
have no fears of over-exercise. Though you have 
used up four or five strong constitutions, you still 
have the physical basis on which to build another. 
Your heart is perfectly sound. Eat whatever you 
find palatable whenever you are hungry. Put up 
your tent, fell trees for a cabin, cook your own 
food, and for one month be a sheerly physical 
human being again, and return to us a well man." 

The twitching muscles of Mr. Barr*s face con- 
vulsing in a twinge as the truth that he was a 
prisoner flashed on him, knotted themselves at 
the close in grim indignation. He crumpled the 
strange prescription rigidly in his slim, bony, 
white hand. After a brief silence he turned to 
Rodd with a pleasant nod of acquiescence, which 
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Rodd thought simulated. They said in Wall 
Street that what John Ban could not gain in one 
way he would in another. 

"Well, young man/* he said quizzically, "so 
you're to be my camp mate." He nodded toward 
the pile of supplies: "And this is our house and 
food. Let's have a look at it." 

He asked Rodd about putting up a camp stove, 
and when his cunning had Rodd's attention dis- 
tracted in assembling the parts he was off with a 
catlike bound to the aeroplane, planning to go as 
he had come and turn the tables on his captor. 
Rodd's adventurous soul had to admire the cour- 
age which, after watching the machine in a single 
fair weather flight, was ready to undertake such a 
hazard. 

"It's no use. I put the spark plugs in my 
pocket," Rodd called without stirring. 

Mr. Barr swung around commandingly, chang- 
ing his policy from strategy to threats and from 
threats to ridicule and laughter. 

"It is too silly, too childish!" he concluded. 
"Why, all the world will know of my absence 
before to-morrow. The bulls will send a relief 
expedition. Then it's jail for you — ^yes, State's 
prison, you whipper-snapper gymnast of the 
clouds!" 
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"All that has been provided for. Your business 
will go on just the same. No one is to know of 
your absence!" 

"My business without me for a month and no 
one the wiser!" Mr. Barr viewed the suggestion 
as some aerial joke. It was incomprehensible in 
any other light. 

Rodd had to smile at the picture of magnificent 
egoism, warrantable as a habit grown out of the 
power that ego had built. He had to smile when 
he wished to be as sympathetic and assuring as a 
physician entering a sick room. 

"I come to the part which the others asked me 
to explain," he said. "You are piling up millions, 
and for what ? Not for Miss Barr, by her wish. 
She would trade them all for your recovery. Yes, 
for what?" 

Mr. Barr was as quick as a telegraph key with 
his telling answer. 

"Do you aeroplane just for pay?" he asked. 
"Or is it the game— the game to beat some other 
aeroplanist, to conquer matter?" 

"True," Rodd admitted. "But if the indis- 
pensable man goes over the abyss, with no one 
trained to take his place, is it to be ^ after me the 
deluge*? Will the trains stop running and all 
the travellers stay at home and the freight rot in 
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the warehouses? You are the builder, the in- 
ventor of a system which may fall with you if you 
provide no engineer to run the machine. Those 
who love you think of these things, if you do not. 

"All your personal interviews for a month to 
come have been cancelled. Miss Barr and Fos- 
dick are going with your sister to your country 
place. There, Fosdick, who everybody agrees 
knows your work best, will act for you over the 
long distance, when action is necessary." 

The audacity of the plan, worthy of the daughter 
of a man who had amazed a nation by the creative 
boldness of his manoeuvres, struck its object spell- 
bound for an instant. When the storm did break, 
there was a tornado roar of words, with flashes of 
lightning from the piercing eyes used to seeing 
through the motives of strong and subtle adver- 
saries. 

"Fosdick! The beggar! I invited him into 
my house and he made love to my daughter! He 
run my affairs! Monstrous! Outrageous! My 
own blood turns against me! And you — ^you! 
Fosdick! Yes, it's Fosdick at the bottom of 
everything! FU get even with him!" 

Thus his rage ran on till it ran down. Recover- 
ing himself, he reversed his part and became as 
delightful and winning as ever he was in his 
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twenties, when soaring ambition with worids to 
conquer sought patronage. 

"You have a great career before you, Mr. Rodd. 
Now, I am in a position to—" but something chill 
and enlightening in Rodd's glance warned him 
not to prejudice his cause by trying any sort of 
bribe. "Come, now," he said, taking another 
tack, that of sympathetic persuasion between 
thinking men, "let me go to New York for one 
day, just to settle up some affairs. There's that 
Alabama case and that matter of a terminal in New 
Orleans hanging fire. Only one day, and FU prom- 
ise to come back to the island and serve my term." 

Rodd had to steel himself to resist the flow of 
magnetism from the slim fingers which were play- 
ing a soft, compelling tattoo on his arm. 

" But they say you sometimes forget promises 
which you have made in the heat of desire," he 
hinted. 

"Yes," and Mr. Barr*s face flushed with some- 
thing for which retribution may be a broad 
synonym. 

" I can agree to no form of compromise," Rodd 
added. 

Mr. Barr called on reason, good fellowship, 
and gods long evicted from his domain. He 
pleaded and wheedled. 
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"Think of the frolic of the bears! They'll 
drive G. C. & S. down to par" (it was then 130): 
^'my G. C, which I have built up from fifty — my 
G. C.!** He was as pitiful as a poor woman 
twisting the comer of a frayed shawl and begging 
the judge to be easy on her boy. 

"Fosdick may do better than you imagine/' 
Rodd suggested. 

"Fosdick!'* That name was acid to Mr. 
Barr's raw nerves. He went into a paroxysm. 
"Hypocrite! Interloper! He's probably in with 
the bears, playing margins with my life! What 
does he know about manipulating a market ? He 
only knows a little bit about how to run a railroad ! 
Rot!" 

You never can tell," answered Rodd hopefully. 
Humph!" grumbled Mr. Barr, his temper 
simmering into disgust. 

Standing in the shadow of streaked granite 
decked with ferns set in the cups of softer strata 
which the rains of time had worn, he stared across 
the two miles of swift current separating him from 
the main-land where his kingdom lay, with train 
schedules, traffic managers' reports, the ticker's 
nightmare, and banking plans for capitalizing 
more conquests the distant vanities of another 
sphere. 
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"Worth fifty millions and marooned on my own 
island by my own family!'* he ejaculated. He 
ran his hand over his brow thoughtfully. When 
he let it fall he yielded a glance of admiration to 
the aeroplane. At least, it was a machine, not a 
man which had beaten him. 

"Well/* he said, smiling sardonically at Rodd, 
"let's have something to eat before we put up the 
tent.** 

For the first time in many months, John Barr, 
switched by varying medical advice from one diet 
to another, which chefs had strained to serve 
palatably to a dull appetite, knew the pangs of 
hunger. He seated himself on a flour sack and 
began to munch crackers and sausages. 

The size of the field need not limit one's activi- 
ties. We are told that Napoleon, applying him- 
self to detail, was as busy at Elba as at Paris. 
Mr. Barr organized the wilderness. He felled 
trees for a cabin and laid out a model camp, with 
sanded walks, and the tin dipper always in place 
on the forked stick by the spring. He boasted 
that he was a better cook than Rodd and took his 
turn at washing dishes cheerfully. Unreasoning 
irascibility and peevishness, due to malnutrition, 
disappeared. His outbursts of temper, increas- 
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ingly rare, were harmless, as they had a new ob- 
ject which threw his mind off old sources of irrita- 
tion. 

In his boxing bouts with Rodd he put a will and 
a cunning into his blows which forced his adver- 
sary to a careful guard. He ran races and in- 
augurated games, of which he kept score, with 
results all in his favor, thanks to his gift of bar- 
gaining for a handicap which he could always just 
overcome. Caught in a trick in order to win, he 
confessed that it was due to his manipulative 
habit and declared he would be a "good fellow'* 
yet. He counted the number of different trees 
and ferns and birds and worried over his inability 
to work them into some system under his com- 
mand. Nature was a wonderful artificer; the 
island was as busy as the nation with nature's 
war for the survival of the fittest. He discovered 
many things which were so new to him that he 
thought they must be new to everybody. 

His appetite grew in response to expanding 
muscle and tissue. But he would not admit that 
he was getting well. Biding his time, he looked 
forward to making things lively for the allies in 
his Paris once he was away from his Elba. Un- 
der his outward affability to Rodd burned the 
steady fire of his resentment toward Fosdick. 
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"The highwayman! V\\ attend to him!'* he 
would say as he turned a flapjack or to the tune 
of frizzling bacon; "and that Branders!*' 

Winged with the unbroken sleep of still nights 
as the sweet reward of physical labor from dawn 
to darky time flew as swiftly as the landscape had 
under the Falcon^s planes. On the day before 
the one which was to be the last of duress he was 
singularly quiet, visiting all his favorite haunts 
and dwelling with affectionate eyes on the land- 
marks of his work, which, after all, was fuel to his 
egoism, now returning to its own. 

" It's a good camp," he said. " I could make a 
better one, with more economy of working costs" 
(his favorite phrase) — ^**I mean, of muscle cost. 
It shows what industry will do in a month. If I 
ever have the time — and I would if I could find 
anybody to take part of the burden off my shoul- 
ders — ^I'd bring my friends up here to show them 
that the secret of success is the same everywhere. 
I have played the game as I found it, eh, Mr. 
Rodd ? No use of beating your head against a 
stone wall. But to-morrow, yes, to-morrow — " 
he glared at Rodd imperiously. 

How long would the cure last under the strain 
of a return to his old habits? After a relapse, 
how would his family overcome his sharpened 
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suspicions and isolate him again ? As the Falcon 
rose the next morning and pointed southward he 
was in a fever of apprehension, of mighty projects 
and wearing responsibilities, with an account to 
settle against some petty beings who had crawled 
out of the wrinkles of his Olympus to occupy the 
throne in his absence. 

" IVe got the strength now," he said, " and FU 
make up for lost time. Watch me give the bears 
a squeeze that'll force a drop in the fur market! 
Branders will hear from me in short order! A 
kidnapper calling himself a doctor! Prescribing 
incarceration instead of medicine! Oh, they'll 
all smart for this — all of them! And Fosdick" — 
there he chortled so villainously that Rodd would 
have laughed if the faith of a devoted pair were not 
bound up in a foolish promise — "wait till I get at 
Fosdick! He's the real instigator of it all. Oh, 
wait till I get at Fosdick!" 

They rode with the drive of the south-easterly 
and scaling the Champlain water-shed sailed low. 
Faster, faster was the passionate purpose of that 
centred, surging mind, crying for work on which 
to feed its fresh and hungry energy. His eyes had 
no interest in the details of telescoping hills. He 
stared greedily ahead toward their destination, 
his estate in the G)nnecticut highlands. Out of 
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the area of irregular farms of which it was made 
to order in a hurry rose the fashioned park of 
European precedent, under the restraint of pas- 
tures and woodlands, left unchanged by Grace's 
desire, on its outer circle. 

"That mountain road seems finished," Mr. 
Barr remarked. " Cost me fifty thousand dollars. 
I'm going up to have a look at it some day as 
soon as the rush of work is over — and I've set- 
tled Fosdick's case." 

They drew near the stone mansion, in which 
grand simplicity had been contrived by an aban- 
don of expenditure under a knowing hand, and 
lighted on the terrace overlooking a Versailles 
pattern in the budding, which the contrast of 
flight made exotic and cramped. Some servants 
ran out and in spite of their training gaped at the 
spectacle. Mr. Barr hurried past them up the 
steps and into the library, where he dropped into 
that capacious leather chair of ease, which had 
never meant ease for him, beside the telephone. 
He put his hand on the receiver and then paused 
as still as some lay figure glued to the position. 
Now he was to know what had happened to his 
property in the last month. A word and he would 
be in touch with his empire. The culminating 
weight of his suspense transfixed him for a moment. 
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"How Is G. C. ?" he asked finally, his voice 
trembling. 

" One hundred and eighty/' came from the other 
end of the line. 

" Eighty, you mean ! G)me! No joking! This 
is I — it's John Barr himself!" he called back in a 
sudden return to his best autocratic style. 

"Yes, Mr. Barr. I hope you are much better,'* 
said the secretary of the corporation, who was 
in the secret. "Yes, one hundred and eighty is 
right. You see, Mr. Fosdick thought that the 
public was the best partner and his action about 
that Alabama case and the New Orleans terminal 
matter won the investors. Quotations have risen 
to a figure in keeping with the income of G. C. 
as a conservative, well-managed road." 

Mr. Barr spasmodically dropped the receiver 
into place. He blinked. He stared at the dull 
square of clean blotter set on the shining mahogany 
of his cleared desk as if it were the mocking 
sign of the deserted world of his indispensability. 
There had been no eruption on Olympus; not 
even a landslide. The sun's course reversed 
without his consent, the schedule of seasons 
went on without help or advice from him. He 
would have been happier if G. C. had fallen 
to par. 
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When he looked up he noticed Grace and Fos- 
dick standing in the doorway, where they had 
paused timidly. All that they saw in their delight 
was his healthy coat of tan. How long they had 
been there or how long since he had heard the sec- 
retary's last word he could not tell. The sight of 
Fosdick, so calm and radiant, roused him. Here 
was the gloating archfiend of his humiliation. His 
wounds now smarted with the pepper of injured 
vanity. With a lurch he rose, all his storm sig- 
nals flying. 

"You — ^you!" he raged to Fosdick. "IVe 
been waiting for you — " and there something 
caught in his throat. Grudgingly, he housed the 
storm signals one by one. He bowed with a cer- 
tain Titanic and appealing dignity in his defeat. 
With his rigid fingers on the desk edge, he steadied 
his wavering body: a pitiful figure, this man who 
had built mansions and gardens for others to 
enjoy and a pinnacle of loneliness for himself in 
the world. 

In silence the others respected his silence. 
Sympathetically they understood his thoughts. 
At length he raised his head with the same smile 
with which he had greeted Rodd on the island. 
It was to Rodd that he turned now, with an aff^ec- 
donate touch of his hand. 
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"You and I camped together. We cooked our 
own grub, we felled trees, we built a cabin/' he 
said. "We were men on our own resources, 
against nature together. That is the way to find 
each other out, isn't it ? I wasn't so bad a fellow, 
I hope. As busy with your work as I was with 
mine, you took a month away from it out of fond- 
ness for that pair — ^that pair!" He looked over 
to Grace and Fosdick with the breaking light of a 
still greater thought on his face, as he spoke to 
them. "What you did was out of pure love for 
me, wasn't it?" A hint of surprise ran through 
the question, as if he were startled by the idea 
that anybody should love him unselfishly; that, 
indeed, his daughter was more than a human 
unit, by convention his heir, in the machinery of 
life where he fought single-handed, making every- 
body and everything play their part in bringing 
his projects to issue. "You see," he concluded, 
breaking the strain of his seriousness, " I knew I 
wasn't indispensable, but it hurt like the dickens 
to be found out." 

One so used to Rubicons did not splash the 
water in further display of the deed. He passed 
over to the other side in high good-humor. He 
laughed at himself as a heavy father joining the 
hands of Grace and Fosdick. He joked them 
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and asked when they were going to stop this fool 
courting and get the honeymoon nonsense over so 
he could take a holiday. 

And what about lunch?" he called finally. 

I'm famished. Fosdick, go camping and then 
you'll learn what a lot of fun there is in just eating. 
A porterhouse rare and hashed brown potatoes 
for mine." 

The chef gasped when he heard the order; 
but, like the Six Hundred, he obeyed blindly 
without reasoning why. 
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II 

HOW DENNIS WENT " TO THE 

DIVIL" 

AFTER coffee at dawn, and a last word with 
the head of the Norwegian station at Chris- 
tiansand and skimming the firths for a while, 
Danbury Rodd crossed over to Scotland for a 
late breakfast in the Trossachs. He was due to 
dine in Dublin at eight. With plenty of time to 
spare, he planned to stop at Liverpool on the way, 
but changed his mind when, in rising, he found a 
westward current which had such a drive that he 
could ride it with soaring planes extended. 

The FalcorCs engines silent, he might not only 
see the flitting landscape, but hear its sounds as 
he passed: the call of shepherds and the sharp 
barking of collies; the hoof-beats of a trotting 
horse on the macadam; the whistle of trains at 
stations; the hammering of the riveters in the 
ship-yards as a refrain after Glasgow's roar; and 
at the Qyde's mouth sharp commands- from a 
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ship's bridge and the rachetting ting-a-ling of 
the indicator for "Full speed ahead!'* Sweeping 
above the North Channel straight away to mid- 
ocean, the rocks of Malin Head were soon dis- 
solved in haze. The sea was unruffled. All the 
wild elements of the air of this northern region 
were drawn together in a stream of wind. 

He scarcely minded the passage of time till the 
barometer and the feel of the atmosphere on his 
cheeks warned him to stop if he would escape 
being carried into a storm. Beating his way back, 
as the speedometer clicked off the miles and the 
hand ticked off the minutes on the little clock on 
the foot-brace, he realized that the exhilaration 
of tobogganing had carried him farther than he 
had intended to go. Somewhere ahead lay Ireland, 
unless his instruments were wrong; and at length 
a body of misty emerald rose out of the sea. It 
was cut by a gash of blue which he recognized, 
and he glided to, a lower level, the better to see the 
picturesque shores of Donegal Bay. 

Not a (ishing-boat was in sight; indeed, noth- 
ing afloat except a dory, in which was an upright 
figure whose rigidity and aspect of loneliness 
made Rodd look back curiously as he shot past, 
and then swing the Falcon round. The man was 
young, strongly built, his head bare, his shoulders 
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squared, and staring at the horizon. On the 
aeroplane's approach he spared it such a casual 
glance of inquiry as a preoccupied sailor might 
give a close-wheeling bird, and that was all. So 
far as could be seen he had neither sail nor oars. 
He was adrift at least fifteen miles from land, 
with the tide running out. 

"Hello!" Rodd called as he ran alongside. 

Was the fellow deaf ? He did not even look up. 

"Hello! Hello!" Rodd repeated, now at the 
top of his voice. 

The body of the statue remained motionless, 
but the head slightly turning, as on a pivot, Rodd 
saw the flash of wild eyes lighting a face strong, 
handsome, and good-humored, which had seen 
twenty-eight or perhaps thirty summers. 

"Hello!" said the man, turning back immedi- 
ately to his duty of guarding the sky-line. He 
seemed to fear that it might escape if he neglected 
his vigil for a second. 

"Do you know it will be dark soon .?" inquired 
Rodd. 

" 'Twouldn't be surprisin' ! Manny's the toime 
it's got dar-rk. Indade, it does iv'ry day in this 
par-rt of the wur-rld!" was the answer, without a 
glance at the questioner. 

"Well, I saw you had no oars and no sail!" 
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"Did ye? Well, Tm much obliged to ye," 
said the statue grudgingly. "Air ye so fond of 
hearin' yer own v*ice ye sthop to ask quistions in 
the Bay of Donegal an* to look afther other pay- 
pie's business?" 

"I saw that the tide was running out," Rodd 
continued, "and I didn't know but, when it got 
dark, you'd find yourself lost at sea and I might 
be of some help." 

This touched the button. The giant came to 
life violently. He sprang up on" the seat, fairly 
rocking the boat with the abruptness of his 



movement. 






Ye can hilp! Ye can, by lavin' me alone!" 
he shouted madly. 

I beg your pardon," said Rodd soothingly. 

Well ye may! Well ye may! Yer pardon's 
accipted — an' away wid ye!" said the man, 
shaking his fist. 

"But when I see anybody in your position," 
Rodd persisted, "I'm bound to inquire the reason 
of it." 

The voyager's anger settled into a forbidding 
defiance as calm as the drift of the tide that was 
bearing him out into the expanse of the Atlantic. 
He squared his mighty shoulders and folded his 
muscular arms and glared. 
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"Well, thin, if ye want to know, Fm a woild 
Irishman goin' t* the divil," he explained; "an* 
if yer goin* my way ye see the way it is; an' if ye 
ain't, Fm not ofFerin' mesilf as yer pilot." 

"Oh, I didn't know! I wouldn't think of in- 
terfering with your going to the devil!" said Rodd 
with a quick change of attitude. "I forgot I was 
coasting the isle of wit," he added to himself as 
he set the motors going. "He's got some way 
unknown to me of getting back, and he has had 
far more fun with me than I've had with him, I 
fancy." 

His last glimpse was of an image in marble 
staring at the horizon; then rising over the cliffs, 
he looked down on an immeasurable stretch of 
green, growing deeper farther inland — ^the green 
of Ireland, soft and moist and so tangible that it 
seemed as if the very soil would plough up green, 
and fuse back into the sod like the wake of a 
steamer's track in the blue of the ocean. 

All the fields and the fishing-boats at anchor 
in the roadstead, or drawn up in caves, were de- 
serted, and he saw no one on the highways except 
an elderly woman who was running toward the 
coast as fast as weary, wavering legs would carry 
her. Panting, she came to the top of a hill, a 
tragic, struggling, miserable old figure which had 
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scarcely made its imprint on the retina of his eye 
when he saw in the valley a spot fairly trembling 
with color and human movement, which was the 
cause of the universal holiday. But it became 
quiet as the Falcon appeared out of the sky-line, 
her engines still, and her broad planes flicking a 
shadow down the slopes at decreasing pace. The 
merrymaking of young and old ceased; sentences 
were cut in the middle by gaping mouths turned 
upward; and then, after the mighty sigh of sur- 
prise, a swelling chorus of brogue rose to Rodd's 
ears. 

He waved his hand to the people and the women 
waved handkerchiefs and the men threw up their 
hats in honor of an unexpected and sensational 
contribution to the day's entertainment. Rodd 
sank so near that he was only a few feet above 
the merry-go-round tent. An old gentleman, with 
tufts of whisker in front of his ears, a claw-hammer 
coat and a high hat with a pipe stuck in the band 
— ^the last relic of the good old days in the part of 
Ireland slowest to change — mounted a box and 
begged, in an eloquent speech, that Rodd take 
everybody for a ride. The crowd in vociferous 
chorus supported him. Not one would hesitate 
at the risk : weren't they all Irish ? 

"There are too many of you, and I wouldn't 
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know which pretty girl to choose," Rodd called; 
which brought a laugh, lilting, unrestrained, and 
prolonged, glorifying the air with its echoes. 

" Shure but yer Irish yersilf, an' yeVe just come 
from Blarney Castle," called the old gentleman. 
" Now there's an aisy way to sittle it — ^take up the 
handsomest beau at the fair," and he pointed to 
himself with a curve of the arm and an inward 
sweep of the forefinger. 

"The wind would injure your complexion and 
your best girl might jilt you," answered Rodd, 
veritably Irish for the moment, waving an adieu; 
and the drum of the motors forbade his hearing 
the old gentleman's quick retort. 

As he ascended he was thinking of the dramatic 
contrast of that happy, larking crowd and the man 
in the boat as something very characteristic of the 
panoramic changes of flight. In circling to take 
his direction he saw the old woman again. She 
had descended the other side of the hill and was 
toiling up the next slope, when suddenly she 
seemed to give out and sank down on a ledge of 
stone by the roadside, burying her face in her 
hands. 

As if this were a signal, the volatile, ready sym- 
pathies of the aviator were communicated to the 
frame of the Falcotiy which wheeled toward her. 
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Quietly as taut sheets of silk may slip down an 
aerial incline, the planes aimed for the road in 
front of where she sat. The crunching of the 
runners on the earth startled her out of her deso- 
late sobbing, and at sight of the apparition, come 
without warning, she threw her hands skyward 
and rose unsteadily to her feet. 

"Howly Mother!" she exclaimed. "An* afther 
I heard the banshee for five noights runnin'! 
Fwhat nixt!" 

"Yes, what next!'* said Rodd, alighting and 
making her a respectful bow. "You seemed to 
find the walking bad." 

The old woman adjusted her wisp of bonnet, 
pushed back her straggling gray locks underneath, 
and smoothed her rusty black silk dress with some 
respect for appearances. 

"Shure Tm the onhappiest woman in the 
wur-rld," she said; "an* it's not me knows 
whither the banshee sint ye, or, by the hand- 
some looks of ye, ye're a fri'nd roight down from 
among the angels." 

"A friend," said Rodd, " at your service. I chase 
the banshees. Tell me where this one is. We'll go 
after him and send him the way of the snakes." 

"Now don't ye be foolin'," she rejoined inco- 
herently. "It's not mesilf that can sthand it. 
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Five noights a-runnin'— an' I says, *Tis Dinnis!' 
Yis, it's Dinnis. He's young an' sthrong, but the 
madness is a-gatherin' in his head riddy to burst. 
No, don't ye be foolin' a poor owld woman wid 
her heart a-breakin'. When I heard the news 
nobody would hilp. They laughed at me. But I 
knowed the banshee's niver wrong, an' I knowed 
Dinnis loike he was me own son, an' I come 
runnin' just to kill me misery." 

"You are so tired you'd better ride," said Rodd. 

He took her withered, work-calloused hand in 
his. Under the spell of this touch of sympathy 
her face lighted with all the sunbeam play of girl- 
hood, and those Irish-gray eyes were as young as 
when she herself had teased the gallants at the 
fair. 

"In that thing? Me? Bridget Moriarty? 
Shure, now!" she said in coaxing brogue. Then 
in a flash she cried : " An' can ye take me where I 
want to go — an' yer not afraid — where I want to 

gor 

"Oh, quite sure — ^where you want to go!" 
"Thin, God bliss ye!" she said devoutly. 
"An shure if we're both kilt, thin maybe 'twas 
jist a white-haired owld woman the banshee was 
a-callin' for an' not Dinnis, so young an' sthrong, 
wid all loife before him." 
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Her ideas about flight were bom of stories of 
tumbling planes and broken necks, which were the 
gossip of the countryside since the amateurs had 
changed from automobiles to a later novelty; and 
her courage in going aboard this fearful object 
accordingly the more admirable. She objected 
to Rodd's fastening the strap around her body. 
Shure she wasn't that old that she couldn't hold 
on as well as the next! Dizzy, was it ? Shure she 
wasn't such a fool that she didn't know the differ- 
ence between stepping off a doorstep and stepping 
off a church steeple. Her eyes opened wide at 
the prospect as the Falcon rose. 

"There's where the Harrigans live — an* shure 
there's Pat Lynch's pigs out of the pin!" she 
exclaimed; and then suddenly she saw the 
lively swirl of the fair and shook her fist at it 
angrily. 

"And where is the banshee that we may run it 
down ?" Rodd inquired. 

"Ye promised!" said Mrs. Moriarty. "Moind, 
ye promised!" she repeated craftily, to clinch him 
to her proposal before she explained it. 
I promised. Go ahead!" said Rodd. 
Well, thin, ye've got to go roight out to sea, 
God hilp ye, an' sinkin' or drownin' git to Dinnis 
so'st I can rayson wid him!" 
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Rodd did not need to inquire further. He 
guessed that Dennis was the man in the dory. 

"As far out to sea as you like," he assured her; 
and she could see for herself now the swift passage 
of the landscape veined by the inlets which ran 
glistening among the rocks out into the broaden- 
ing stretch of bay. 

" Shure, Bridget Moriarty, air ye dramin' ? 
An' if ye air, don't wake up till ye*ve seen Dinnis!" 
she said. "Ah, but it's the good b'y Dinnis has 
been! He's me owldest sister's only child, an' 
him I brought up, the orphan; an' whin I lost me 
own husband an' had six childher to support, 
'twas Dinnis kept the wolf from the dure, that 
sthrong he was, an' that plannin' wid the gr-rand 
hid on his shoulders! But quare — ^yis, Dinnis was 
always quare! An' now I'm fearin' he's gone 
mad intirely." 

While she talked the promontories had dropped 
behind them. The sun's rim lay a window's 
breadth above the Atlantic, which it gilded re- 
splendently, and in the face of it they saw a dark 
speck growing into a boat, in which developed the 
silhouetted figure of a man, stiff as a pedestal. 

"The six foot two of him an' the foine young 
manhood of him goin' roight out to his dith loike 
he said he was!" she exclaimed. 
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He did not look up when the aluminum frame- 
work, all silver bronze, and the taut planes, gleam- 
ing coppery gold, gracefully swept down and hov- 
ered at his side. 

" Dinnis ! Dinnis ! " called Mrs. Moriarty. " It's 
me — ^yer owld aunt!" 

He turned his head slowly, his manner reflecting 
his resentment over the interruption, and scepti- 
cism lest the sun might stop setting without his 
supervision. 

*'Shure an' I thought ye was a mischief-maker!" 
he said to Rodd. "I thought ye'd be actin' the 
fool! An' all the good it will be doin* ye is to^ 
make a little more misery for an owld woman 
that's had trouble enough in the wur-rld alriddy." 

"Dinnis! Dinnis!" cried Mrs. Moriarty. "Don't 
look loike that! Dinnis, where air ye goin' ?" 

"To the divil!" answered Dennis calmly. 
" Jist where ye see me goin' — ^to the divil," and he 
looked back to the horizon. "To the divil — ^jist 
where I said I was goin'!" 

"Dinnis! Look at me!" commanded Mrs. 
Moriarty. "It's yer hid! Dinnis, do come 
home!" 

He looked at her in obedience with a half smile 
and a mad twinkle in his eyes, as if he took sheer 
delight in his abandoned plan. 
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"Haven't I been the good b'y to ye ?'* he asked, 
softly. 

"Ye have — ^that ye have!" Mrs. Moriarty 
answered. 

"An* didn't I wur-rk for yer childher ?" 

"Oh, yis, yis!" 

"An' didn't I inshure me loife in wan of thim 
New Yor-rk companies for ye? An' haven't I 
paid me dibts ? An' is there a man in the county 
as Dinnis is a-feared of?" 

To all of which Mrs. Moriarty sobbingly agreed. 
Dennis folded his arms across his deep chest, drew 
a long breath of triumph, and threw back his head 
decisively. 

"Thin, haven't I got a right to go to the divil ?" 
he demanded. "An' I'm goin'," he added in a 
way that admitted of no dispute. 

" It's a great pity to see so magnificent a young fel- 
low as you making way with himself," Rodd put in. 

"Of coorse it is! I know that!" answered 
Dennis good-humoredly. "But, thank ye, I'm 
goin' jist the same!" 

"Shure an' if yer thinkin' that she's worth it!" 
burst in Mrs. Moriarty, with the temerity of 
desperation. 

" Ye'U not mintion her ! " flared Dennis. " She's 
not worryin' me an' don't ye let her worry you." 
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"A love affair!" thought Rodd, "and weVe 
been some time coming to it/' He touched Mrs. 
Moriarty's arm reassuringly. 

"Well, Dennis, take your time," said Rodd, "if 
you wish. But it will be difficult to find you after 
dark unless you're willing to assist. Here is my 
battery lamp. Press the button at the end and 
it will glow. And here are some distress rockets. 
Light the wick end — and matches, too, if you 
haven't any;" and he tossed lamp and rockets 
and matches into the boat. 

With a savage gesture Dennis promptly tossed 
them into the sea, as a further lesson to aviators 
to mind their own business. 

"Well, well, Dennis, stick to your rights!" 
Rodd concluded good-naturedly. "You'll find 
the night wonderfully cooling. We'll bring the 
boats out in the morning, and I think by sweeping 
over the waters I'll have no difficulty in locating 
you." 

"As ye plaze," answered Dennis. "If I can't 
go to the divil p'aceable an' in me own time, I'll go 
in a hurry. Tell the boats to come an' whin I 
see thim a-comin' I'll smash the bottom of the 
dory in! I've brought a hatchet to do it, too!" 

He swung the hatchet above his head to make his 
word good as the Falcon rose for the return flight. 
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"An* I didn't hear the banshee for nothing, 
that's the Lord's truth!" gasped Mrs. Moriarty. 
"He's gone clean mad — an' all for a gir-rl!" 

"Yes. Who is the girl? I am sorry not to 
have heard of her before," Rodd inquired. 

"'Tis a shame to spake her name! It's Katie 
Harrigan. People think she's pretty, an' she's 
rid-haired, an' she's eight years younger 'n Dinnis, 
an' he's been crazy about her all these years an' 
waitin' for her. She promised to marry him — 
that she did! An' this momin' she wint to the 
fair wid Pete O'Brien, a gossip wid a cliver 
tongue — an' that gay an' handsome, he thinks — 
yis, she wint wid him an' gives Dinnis the slip. 
Of coorse she's niver mint to marry Dinnie at all 
at all." 

"Are you sure?" 

" Of coorse I am. It takes a woman to know, a 
woman. She'll flirt wid thim all till every wan 
of the b'yes turns ag'inst her an' she has to take up 
wid the first sthranger that comes to town. Whin 
Dinnis wint to her cottage an' found her gone wid 
Pete, he sint her a note, an' he said: 'I'm goin' 
straight out to sea widout oars an' sails wid the 
tide, to the divil.' Shure 'twas loike him, the 
broken-hearted b'y, that had niver had but wan 
swatehear-rt, an' her a-playin' fast an' loose 
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because him that's so smart in some things 
couldn't see over the ind of his nose. 

"Well, when I wint to the fair she came to me 
wid her hid in the air, an' all the min at her heels, 
an' the other gir-rls green wid envy, an' she give 
me that bit o' paper. * Ye'd betther go afther yer 
newy,' she says. 'Twas that insultin' an' I was 
that mad! An' I goes to Pat Riordan an' Tom 
O'Rourke, an' all the fishermin I know, an' they 
laughed at me. 'Shure,' they says, *Dinnis is no 
such fool. It's him that's tryin* to throw a scare 
into Katie, but she's seen through him.' 

''I towld thim his dith would be on their hids, 
an' still they laughed at me. Then I knowed 
who the banshee was callin' for, an' I starts run- 
nin', thinkin' maybe I'd git a boat mesilf, an' thin 
you come along out of the hivins, an' it's the foine 
gintlemin ye air. But me Dinnis is lost — gone 
mad, an' that's as bad as dith, for the love of that 
bit of worthless petticoat! 'Twas the banshee — 
five noights runnin'!" 

"Not so sure. We haven't begun to chase the 
banshee yet," said Rodd. " But I'm going to ask 
you to leave this to me and let me report results 
later." 

"May God bliss ye an' yer flyin' machine!" 

"You say Katie has red hair?" he inquired, 
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after she had identified for him her own cottage 
among the thatches and the tiles scattered in the 
picture at their feet. "What else, so I would 
know her?'* 

"Shure she's that tall — only three inches 
shorter'n Dinnis himsilf. An' she's got brown 
eyebrows wid the imps' own curve to thim, an' a 
big black bow in that rid hair." 

*'Now for Katie. I think I can recognize her," 
he said, when he had left Mrs. Moriarty at her 
door, driving straight for the fair grounds. 

At sight of the Falcon the old gentleman mounted 
the box again. 

"Shure yer conscience has been hur-rtin' ye, 
an' ye've come back to take me Pr a spin afther 
all," he called. 

"No," answered Rodd, "but I'm going to take 
the prettiest girl of the lot." The crowd broke 
into pandemonium and all the young women 
looked quite self-conscious, while Rodd enjoyed 
the situation no less keenly than the other men 
present. " But you will have to give me room to 
land. Everybody off the road or somebody may 
be hurt," he added. 

"Shure I'll see to that mesilf," said the old 
gentleman, who proved himself worthy of the 
blood that regulates the traffic of New York 
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streets. " Back wid ye, gintlemin an' ladies all, if 
ye don't want yer hids whisked off that quick an' 
aisy that yer faces will be lookin' up at ye from 
the gr-round an' askin' how it happened!" he 
commanded, and, calling on others to assist, he 
policed a space from hedge to hedge. 

"Hist! I couldn't have done it betther mesilf," 
he said as the Falcon grounded. "Now, young 
ladies, will ye look yer prettiest.? It's a gr-reat 
honor that's to come to one o' ye." 

Rodd, stepping from his seat, his grave face 
without a sign of his inward enjoyment of the 
situation, swept a discerning glance back and 
forth along the line of blushing faces. Some of 
the girls giggled. Some averted their glances 
coyly. Some looked at him with the defiance 
which refused to accept his judgment as final; 
and among these was one with dark brows over 
clear, mischievous eyes, conspicuous in her well- 
moulded height. 

"It's hard to choose! Donegal seems to have 
more than its share of beauty," he started to 
say. 

"Three cheers for Donegal!" shouted the old 
gentleman. 

They were given with a will by the men, but the 
women were too intent in their preoccupation to 
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join in. After the shout the silence was prickly 
with expectancy. 

"I think it's you — ^you — ^with the bow in your 
hair!" said Rodd finally, nodding to Katie Harri- 
gan, at which there was a gasp and evidences of a 
I divided opinion. 

"Shure, Katie, yer hid will be turned intirely/' 
said the venerable master of ceremonies, lifting his 
ancient hat. "An* thankful ye ought to be that 
the light was such he couldn't see yer freckles or 
the disposition under thim/' which put the crowd 
in good-humor again. 

Katie disdained to look to the right or left. 
She did not appear to hear the titters, and took the 
seat with a courtesy worthy of the queen of all 
Ireland, which Rodd acknowledged with a bow. 
When they left the road she looked down in calm 
majesty. 

" Shure ye'U be spinnin* round an* round, won't 
ye?" she asked; but the Falcon went humming 
over the top of the first hill for answer. 

"Now where be ye goin* ?" she asked. 

"To the devil!" answered Rodd solemnly. 

"Air ye?" she said, not the least daunted. 
"Shure an' yer the very one he'd let have his 
latchkey!" 

Rodd was silent, his wit outnm. 
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The far-spreading glow of gold was in their 
faces, and the Falcon seemed in chase of the 
hidden sun in aimless flight from its own phan- 
tasmal shadow. They swept out of the bay dead 
ahead from a point which the aviator's eye had 
set on his inward run as a guide. 

"I didn't know the divil lived where there was 
so much wather!" said Katie, and he saw her 
glance studiously regarding him, and the flush of 
red Irish cheeks deepen when he half lifted his 
finger and pointed in the direction of that stiff, 
solitary boatman still riding with the tide. 

Dennis kept his faithful vigil of the horizon 
till the Falcon was alongside and Rodd called' 
to him. When he looked up, with the pa- 
tience of one again unkindly disturbed on his. 
journey, and saw Katie, his features betrayed 
no emotion. 

"Back air ye?" he said. Oblivious of her 
presence he spoke directly to Rodd. 

"Good avenin' to ye, Dinnis!" said Katie 
politely. 

"Good avenin^ young woman!" he answered 
disinterestedly while Rodd tried to efface himself, 
slyly watching both. 

Katie tossed her head, but it came back to posi- 
tion inquiringly. 
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"Dinnis, the tide's runnin' out, an' ye've got 
no oars or sail, man!" she exclaimed suddenly. 

" Shure air ye that Ignorant that ye don't know 
the tide runs out always afther it runs in ? An' 
as for the sail an' oars," he concluded abstract- 
edly, "shure a man who's goin' about his business, 
whin his business is goin' to the divil, don't nade 
thim!" 

The grimness of his set features looking full 
into the streaks of light in the west was uncanny 
and mad, even to Rodd. 

"Come, now, Dinnis, ye know I'm very fond of 
ye!" she said condescendingly. 

"Air ye ?" he inquired, still disinterestedly. 

"An' shure I mint to marry ye!" she con- 
cluded, with such condescension that it required 
a sigh. 

"Did ye?" he asked. "Ye don't say! Well, 
it takes two to make a bargain, an' it's mesilf," he 
concluded with a wild gesture toward the bosom 
of the Atlantic, "that's had an eye-opener an' 
found goin' to the divil better'n marryin'!" 

"Shure, Dinnis, it's foolish ye air!" Katie 
wheedled with a complete change of attitude. 
"We'll be goin' back an' sindin' a boat for ye." 

"No, ye'U not," said Dennis; "or if ye do, 
ye'U not foind me here," and he picked up the 
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hatchet and made a gesture of striking at the 
bottom of the dory. Then he laid the hatchet 
down and turned around starkly, as if he were say- 
ing his last words : 

"Katie Harrigan," he told her, "I loved ye! 
Yis, I loved ye like a man, not like a smart little 
spalpeen that couldn't sthand up to yer shoulder! 
I loved ye like Fd go through fire for ye! An' this 
day ye made a fool o' me before all me fri'nds! 
An' I says, that's the ind for me. Shure it is! 
Katie Harrigan, there's nothin' more I want wid 
ye or the wur-rld, onless ye love me the way I love 
ye. An' if ye love me that way, ye'U git right into 
the boat an' go to the divil wid me, an' niver 
expect anny boats to come. An' that's all!" 

Dennis folded his arms and looked out to sea 
again. The blood flew from Katie's cheeks. A 
beauty of the fair undone, she glanced at Rodd 
in piteous questioning. Had Dennis gone mad ? 
Yes, and she had driven him to it. She drew in 
her breath with a sob, and then she tossed her 
head as she had when Rodd had chosen her as 
prettier than her rivals. 

"Shure, Dinnis, it's not me that's missin' the 
chance," she said, "of goin' to the divil in such 
foiqe company, if the gintleman can arrange 
it!" 
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Rodd dropped the silken floats which were filled 
with air by the Rodd and Denman siphon and, 
lifting the rising plane and quartering, made a 
gangway for Katie to go aboard the boat. She 
went quite calmly and sat down beside her lover, 
while Rodd with a knowing glance told her that she 
might be certain of succor. Dennis brightened 
with a sly smile. 

" Shure, Katie, now I know ye love me the way 
I love ye, an' as anny honest Donegal gir-rl ought 
to love in sight of her mother an' the praste!" 
he said. '^An' thankin' the flyin' man jist the 
same, Vm reminded the breeze is risin'; IVe a bit 
of stick under the seat an' a bit of sail stowed in 
the locker, an' we can wur-rk our way back to 
land oursilves!" 

Katie drew away from him in a haughty temper, 
but it melted quickly. 

"Ye're that canny ye'U be taken for Scotch!" 
she cried. "But I love ye jist the same!" And 
in earnest of it, she threw her arms around his 
neck. 

"An' thank ye!" both called almost together to 
Rodd who, after he saw the sail rise and fill with a 
homeward breeze, took his cue and preceded them 
as the bearer of good news to Mrs. Moriarty. 

"Shure," she said at the door as he paused in 
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the air, " now that min can fly it's not mesilf that's 
goin' to belave in the banshee anny more." 

"An excellent resolution!" Rodd called back. 
"May you live a thousand summers, each more 
pleasant than any of the others!" 

"Shure I will if I know ye air goin* to have a 
thousand more to pay ye for yer kindness!" 

Rodd was late for dinner in Dublin, but he had 
a story to tell by way of apology. 
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HER COMPELLING EYES 

I'D give my eyes to be in Cleveland before the 
Continent Limited!" 

It was then 5.15. The Continent Limited had 
left New York at 4.40 — and they were wonderful 
eyes. Their appeal thrilled Danbury Rodd like 
a call for help from over the waters. 

He was not seeking adventure. Why should 
he when his occupation made adventure reek of 
the shop ? Rather, he had promised himself the 
novelty of an evening of relaxation in the common- 
place. Indifferently watching the people passing 
in and out of the main door of the Great Century 
Hotel, and the cross currents of humanity on the 
avenue, while he waited for a friend with whom 
he was to have an early dinner, there was no reason 
why he should particularly observe a young man 
who arrived in a two-seated runabout. Such 
young men are frequent at the Great Century. If 
this one enjoyed any distinction from type it was 
in seeming to be over well pleased with himself. 
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After sending up his card he took a seat near 
Rodd. He had not long to wait. Rodd saw him 
rise buoyantly with a smile of greeting, only to 
stop abruptly, as if struck by a chilling draught 
which had issued from the elevator door at the 
same time as the person whom he was expecting. 

By raising his brows Rodd now witnessed a bit 
out of a third act of a drama of suppressed emo- 
tion, with the second principal a young woman. 
She came swiftly, the sweep of some resolution 
driving her steps. She was high-strung, exquisite, 
with a slight figure, he noticed instantly. But 
this became an irrelevant detail after he had seen 
her eyes. These were gloriously burning with 
some message she had to deliver. The young man 
was evidently to be its recipient. She halted be- 
fore him with a militant and impetuous finality, 
which crumpled him in discomfiture. 

"r ought not to have accepted and Vm not 
going," she said. 

"You have grown very sober. Not going, you 
say? Why?" he asked blankly. 

She granted him silence for his floundering 
words, without appearing to hear them, and pro- 
ceeded, her voice tense as a taut wire : 

"No! Oh, I wish I had taken the train! He'' 
—with an accent on the pronoun which seemed 
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only to mystify her listener — ^**will never forgive 
me. rd give my eyes to be in Cleveland before 
the Continent Limited!" 

" But — ** the young man began. 

Conjunctions were wasted. She had already 
turned to go. The young man made the gim- 
ace of one who is getting the first taste of bitter 
medicine. 

"H — ^m," he murmured, loud enough for Rodd 
to hear, "not even her eyes can beat the Continent 
to Cleveland." 

"Tm not so sure," thought Rodd. His sym- 
pathy had been on her side from the outset. Who 
was he? Plainly, he should be taught how worthy 
of forgiveness she was. "With the Continent 
having a good start, tool By George I It's a 
thing to try I" 

An errand of mercy'was an excuse for breaking 
his engagement. That friend might dine alone to 
pay him for being late. Acting on his impulse 
as it formed, Rodd signalled the elevator boy and 
with a staccato run was inside before the door 
closed. A sidelong glance told him that the won- 
derful eyes were moist, though still flashing deter- 
mination. He did not get sentimental about 
them. He was sentimental about nothing except 
the weather reports. His concern was how to 
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win her consent to his plan. More pressing still 
was the problem of simply introducing himself 
under circumstances contrary to every convention. 
If she had lived on the eleventh floor he might 
have had another precious second in which to 
marshal his wits for a tactful beginning before 
leaving the car. 

When she got out at the fourth floor, he followed 
and started after her along the corridor where not 
even a chambermaid was in sight. It was now 
the third second — a terrible one. What an abso- 
lutely fantastic mission he had embarked on! 
Cold little beads were forming on his forehead at 
the monstrousness of his pursuit. Either he must 
retreat or speak, and incoherently his uppermost 
idea sprang to his lips. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, "but I believe 
the thing is possible. It is fair all the way, except 
for a slight centre of depression near Erie." 

She whipped around with a stare, and those 

eyes were so forbidding that he was inclined to 

run, until he saw them stricken with something 

like fear, well founded from the nature of his 

^irrational speech. 

"Tm not mad," he explained, "and I do beg 
your pardon." 

" Well you may, considering that I don't remem- 
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ber ever having met you/* she answered sharply, 
now holding her ground. 

"No. But I couldn't help it after overhearing 
what you said. Please do listen for a moment. 
I'm not armed and I hate to waste the time to 
bring 'Who's Who' from the hotel desk. They 
might not have the latest edition and probably 
that's the only one I am in; because, you see, the 
whole business is so strictly up to date." 

She began to take his measure. He was sandy- 
haired, freckled, short-nosed, with an aerial in- 
tensity and the appeal of a cosmic ingenuousness. 
If he were a lunatic he was in a harmless mood 
and he did not seem inclined to come any 
nearer. 

"In a word," he said, more directly, having 
partly overcome his mortal embarrassment, "I 
believe I can have you in the station in Cleveland 
to-morrow morning when the Continent pulls in." 

"You could!" Those eyes centred in two 
dancing points of inquiry. But their curiosity 
was evanescent. In its place was a flame of re- 
sentment at giving his remark a moment's con- 
sideration. "What nonsense!" she exclaimed. 
"Indeed! How?" she asked, as if she were 
determined by a practical question to teach this 
ridiculous creature that she was no fool. 
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"By simply trusting to me, nothing else. It's 
very easy/* 

"Well, of all the — " she found no expression 
adequate. A frown gathered over the blaze of her 
eyes. Evidently she had had enough of him. 

"That's the only way— in an aeroplane," he 
hastened to say. "I was so excited with the idea 
that I forgot to mention that detail.'* 

Quick comprehension smoothed her brow and 
she paused. 

Then you must be Danbury Rodd," she said. 

Of course! And what you propose is that I 
shall go up in the air with a stranger because I did 
not take a train. You have a very extraordinary 
way of introducing yourself, and as you do not 
seem to know any better'* — she was pedagogically 
severe — "I will excuse your rudeness if you do 
not persist." 

Naturally he persisted. He wanted to beat the 
Continent Limited; and the sport of the thing was 
to do it with one of the Continent's passengers. 

"I left the machine quite ready and the trip is 
perfectly safe. If that Erie squall is not too wide- 
spread we can go around it. We may have a 
chance," he added, departing on another tangent 
of incoherency lighted by a smile, in the hope, 
possibly, of appealing to her sense of romance; 
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"yes, we may have a chance to make a bow-knot 
in the tail of a comet That is great fun. Some 
day I expect to hang one on the moon's neck for a 
scarf, with a star for a pin. Besides, think of how 
pleased he will be" — ^the pronoun being the 
climax of his whimsical campaign. 

**Her* she gasped. "Sir, you are imperti- 
nent I" 

"No. I couldn't help overhearing and I am 
only arguing," he answered honestly. 

Was he really impertinent or was he as extraor- 
dinary and fantastic and withal as genuine as 
public report painted him? 

"When I have just refused to go unchaperoned 
in a runabout, do you suppose I would accept this 
offer?" Then she herself, unconscious of her 
inconsistency, put in play that pronoun which he 
had so reprehensibly brought into the discussion. 
"Yes, and what would he say to such a reckless, 
daredevil thing as that?" 

"But it isn't a runabout — it's an aeroplane," 
he answered, as if this were an argument which 
would turn a Supreme Court decision into sophis- 
try. "An automobile is conventional; an aero- 
plane is still so unconventional that no one ex- 
pects any conventions." 

"Of all lunacy! And I stand here and listen to 
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you I It's impossible — out of the question I" she 
answered. 

"Very well. Tve done my best. Fve made 
the offer and have a free conscience/* he said, and 
turned back to press the elevator button, grave 
I disappointment written on his face. 
' She half wheeled in her tracks only to halt 
majestically, as if resenting his theft of her right 
to dismiss him. 

"I think rU try it myself anyway," he con- 
cluded as the elevator door swung open, " just to 
show that I really can beat the Continent!" 

"In that case — it is delightful, if it is lunacy! — 
in that case — " she paused, and her eyes seemed 
to be conducting a war of sparkles between valor 
and discretion. 

"Of course, my position is that of a chauffeur," 
he explained. "Yours is like ordering a special 
car or taking a cab." 

He was as impersonal as a smooth-running 
dynamo and he seemed equally trustworthy in 
this new rendering of the situation. He saw the 
eyes grow calm and royal. Their glance seemed 
to cut off a foot of his height. They made him con- 
scious of the scrubby nail-ends of his mechanic's 
fingers, used to personal attention to repairs. " In 
that case I will avail myself of the opportunity," 
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she said quietly. AH ready for automobiling, she 
was equally ready for aviation. Five minutes 
after they had ascended in the elevator they de- 
scended together to tempt fate with wings. They 
took the subway express, and all the way up-town 
she made no answer to any of his remarks, but 
with impressive self-possession studied an adver- 
tisement of a child with a face as broad as a tureen- 
cover that seemed unable to get enough soup. 
Evidently his position was fixed. He was the 
chauffeur; he was Mr. Mercury. 

" Every minute counts a mile for the Continent, 
and it must count a mile and a quarter for us," he 
said as they alighted. 

He ran up the stairs to the street and she ran 
beside him and kept up easily with his rapid stride 
to the aero shed two blocks distant, where she 
stood at one side, silent, a study in repressed emo- 
tion, while he brought his racing machine, the 
Falcoriy out into the light. He gave engine and 
fittings a swift inspection, and bade her take her 
place in the single seat beside the driver's. This 
she did without a word, like one in a dream. 
Then, suddenly, as if discretion had risen in 
tumult against valor, she cried: 

"No, no! I can't! It's madness! Think if 
there should be an accident!" 
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" But there will not be. I can always land all 
right, now. That problem is solved.'^ 

The vision of the scandalous proceeding into 
which she had been tempted only grew more for- 
bidding. 

" But there might be ! Land all right, you say ? '* 
her sentences coming in gusts. "Where? Out 
in some pasture in Ohio— and all the world would 
know about it — and he would know about it — 
that rd been flying across the country alone with 
a stranger!" 

Rodd viewed that objection as lightly as if it 
were a cobweb which she had mistaken for an in- 
surmountable wall. 

** He'll not have a wireless as to the exact spot 
of this hypothetical accident, so as to be on hand 
when we drop — and you have a veil. You need 
not lift that until after you are aboard the train at 
the nearest railroad station and on your way back 
to New York. However, it never does to take up 
one who is afraid, and " 

"Afraid!" 

All doubt passed out of her eyes. They 
scorned him; they laughed defiantly. She settled 
back in her seat as the motor began singing. For 
a second there was the straining effect (ofx>ii^ J^o 
i HMiim III lift himself by the bpe^^pH^, before 
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some invisible giant, with the strength of the solar 
system in his fingers, bore them ofF the ground. 
The windows of Harlem were a maze of checkery 
flames, succeeded in stereopticon abruptness by 
a magic apron of farm-land unfolding on the other 
side of the Hudson, which was gone like the sweep 
of a silver thread across the retina as the Falcon 
set its course westward. She realized their speed 
only if she measured by a hill or a village growing 
out of the confusion of the dusky green of even- 
tide. All the roads seemed running in the direc- 
tion of their flight. The others were merged in 
the gathering dusk and flitting landscape. 

He tried to start a conversation, which was so 
one-sided that he grew dubious of hearing any 
more about the mysterious he. Apparently, such 
intimate affairs were not for the chauffeur. 

"That's Binghamton," he remarked, after a 
long silence, as they passed southward of a big- 
town. "I know it well, for I had a break-down 
and stopped over for lunch there once.** He looked 
at the clock attached to the frame at his feet. " We 
haven't a speedometer that will take account of the 
currents yet but, by elapsed time and counting the 
revolutions, we've been doing a hundred an hour." 

They had an average of one hundred and ten 
when they saw the glow of Buffalo in the distance 
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shortly after midnight. The weather was still 
fair, with a full moon and bright constellations. 
But not a word yet from her, except polite inquiries 
about mechanical details and occasional thrilling 
exclamations over the grandeur of flight and its 
ease and perfect tranquillity, which reminded her 
of a sailing yacht under a steady breeze. 

"We'll beat the Continent by two hours,** 
he said, "if we can keep up this rate and that 
centre of depression over Erie doesn't get too 
busy." 

He had the first real, live look since his start 
out of those eyes which had been so prodigal to 
nature and aeroplaning marvels. 

"You cannot guess how much you have done 
for me," she answered earnestly. "If we win, 
how can I ever repay you ?" she asked. 

Blank surprise on his part met the question. 
-. "Why, I supposed the bargain was already 
made!" he said. "Didn't you say what you 
would give to be in Cleveland ?" 

He thought that the inflection of his words 
explained his attitude of which he was so strictly 
conscious; but he instantly found out his mistake. 
Those eyes shot daggers and chains of forked 
flashes, which were needful warmth in an atmos- 
phere changing so suddenly from midsummer to 
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midwinter that it might easily have aggravated 
that centre of depression over Erie. 

"Yes, Mr. Rodd/* she answered, in a manner 
which makes an iced monosyllable go a long way 
before the surname carries it on to the North 
Pole. 

She shivered inwardly in disgust with herself. 
She might have known, she thought, that he would 
become silly and sentimental, this stranger with 
whom she was alone in the air; and she had only 
her folly to thank for her position. 

"The memory of your eyes!" he went on with- 
out a trace of a smile. "Of course the original 
eyes belong to him — or to he, for I have not gone 
so far as the objective case yet." 

Though she could not control the visual signals, 
ever barometric of her feelings, she was so far able 
to hold her indignation in check that nothing 
more than another "Yes" escaped. She hoped 
it was a satirical, freezing, amused "yes," which 
would make him ashamed of his boorishness and 
inquisitiveness if he had any delicacy at all. 

The memory of your eyes!" he continued. 
They are a pass to more than a quick trip to 
Cleveland. The memory of them, in the same 
way as the memory of the faces of friends in events 
that are the landmarks of life, and the gratifica- 
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tion in them when we beat the Continent — there 
I have your thanks!'* 

What a man he was! He spoke paternally, as 
if he were sixty, and with the very precision of 
impersonality he had paid her a compliment and 
recalled the origin of the present situation. Had 
not they come because of he? She was ashamed 
of her own misconstruction of Rodd's remark. 
He had a right to be piqued at her superior 
manner and to regard her as ungrateful and un- 
appreciative. Her thoughts reverted to the hotel 
lobby. Her eyes burned as they did when she 
dismissed that young man. There was the in- 
toxication of flight, for one cause; but why seek 
explanations of what led her into that outburst of 
confidence which followed ? 

"Did something ever happen suddenly," she 
began, "that made you take your heart out? 
Yes, just take your heart out and study it as if it 
were a lesson ?** 

"Fve had my engine all to pieces a good many 
times," he answered. "I suppose that's quite 
the same thing — to me!" 

"Well, I found my heart — my human heart — 
this afternoon," she pursued. "Up to 4.50 it 
was still an undiscovered land. At 4.30 I met 
Mr. Jerold and concluded, on his urging to go out 
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with him this afternoon, to a week end at his 
aunt's. At 4.50 I was on my way back to my 
hotel to change my gown when this great thing 
happened to me. I saw all the foolishness, all 
the smartness and little day-by-day pleasures and 
flirtatious tendrils, and then in deep I found the 
kernel — and what a great, sweet kernel it was ! I 
knew Joe would be warranted in never speaking 
to me again." 

She was somewhat disconnected, even prolix, 
it seemed to Rodd. He wondered if Joe were he^ 
which was an unnecessary conjecture, as she was 
already explaining. 

"And Mr. Jerold was one of the flirtations. 
Suddenly I saw this superficial being in his true 
light. I knew he wanted me for my money — ^he 
didn't love me and, an)nvay, he was just a pass- 
ing figure. By this time I had missed the train. 
I had missed it purposely to go to Westchester, 
when A^" — ^yes, evidently he was Joe — "had 
wired me he was postponing going to St. Louis so 
we could have the week end at mother's, with 
Sunday at the farm. Joe is simple, all wool and 
strong, not clever — and Fm so glad he isn't — and 
we have been as good as engaged for a long while. 
I've kept putting him off and having a good time 
without knowing what was inside my heart till 
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this afternoon, when I struck the mine of gold. 
He's very jealous — ^which isn't altogether a fault, 
is it? — and he's been nobly patient. 

"He's just this kind: when he comes to a cer- 
tain line he will cross it and never recross it. 
And if he had ever heard that when he was wait- 
ing for me I was such a silly, thoughtless, worth- 
less girl as to be led off to a house party by that 
man, he would choke a little and press up his 
square chin and cross that line. And there I'd 
be, with that mine of gold I had just found turned 
to ashes, looking at his sturdy back forever. 
Now, I've told you everything! Now you see 
why I want to be in the station at Cleveland when 
he comes to meet me!" 

"I think you will," he answered, "unless this 
Erie washout interferes." 

The air grew humid and cooler, like a spray of 
invisible electric points in its tickling rush against 
their faces. A cloud blanketed the stars. 

"I think I may as well try to pass over it," he 
said. "There's no telling how far I'd have to go 
in order to pass around it." 

Their speed was that of the wind-driven thun- 
der-head they saw marching above the landscape. 
They had a glimpse of lightning under their feet; 
space enveloped them. 
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"The crops are getting a much-needed rain 
below, without a drop for us — ^not yet. Here's 
another and a higher cloud." 

This shut out the moonlight. They were in 
chill and inky darkness. Hail played a drum-beat 
on the cloth and hissed on the cylinders for a few 
minutes before they struck a cross current of 
wind with a tornado force. The Falcon was still 
like the yacht, but riding a choppy sea, rocketing 
and diving. 

"There is no danger," he explained. 

"I am sure there isn't," she said coolly. "IVe 
my sea legs already." 

"You see, there is nothing on land to judge my 
direction by and the compass is jumping about 
like a worm on a griddle; and even knowing the 
direction, there is no telling how far we are out of 
our course. The only thing is to keep her head 
on and try to hold her at a speed even with the 
wind — and while we're losing time the change of 
the wind's direction may take us down to Pitts- 
burg or up to Ottawa." 

"Then we wouldn't make it, would we?" she 
asked, her voice, which had been nervous with the 
exaltation of the experience, changing to concern. 

Ten minutes, fifteen minutes, a half hour 
elapsed and still they rode the tempest com- 
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fortably, if in mad impatience. The Falcon had 
ceased rocking, now that she had a steady element 
to deal with. They were as solid as a light-house 
with a gale whistling by. 

" It's a thing weVe got to master yet, knowing 
your position in a storm. It makes you under- 
stand Erickson and Columbus, who worked their 
way with primitive instruments across unknown 
seas," he remarked at length, adding, with a 
glance at the luminous face of the little clock: 
"Good heavens! It's 4.20 and the Continent is 
just due at Erie.*' 

His words might have had magic in them from 
the transformation that followed. But the power 
lay with the heat of the morning sun. Suddenly 
as it had risen, the wind fell. As his eyes, trained 
to keen aerial observation, got their first glimpse 
of earth, he shouted : 

"What luck! WeVe kept our position per- 
fectly !'' 

With the passing of the mist they saw houses, 
fences, and fields silvered with dew. Along one 
of the four steel ribbons on the shore of Lake Erie, 
like a quadruple hem on the dark flounce of 
a shimmering satin skirt, they identified a rush- 
ing streak which had just roared through the 
town. 
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"The Continent Limited, by the brassy end of 
its observation car!'* he said. 

"It will be a race!" she cried. "A race in the 
air with the fastest train in the country!'* 

"Oh, no!" he answered. "You see, we rose 
in the storm, another thing we've got to overcome, 
for we are a thousand feet high. Oh, no! No 
race. Look at the way the breeze is driving the 
leaves of that grove of poplars ! There's a favor- 
ing current below. No race!" 

The Falcon drove past the Continent Limited 
at treble the rival's speed. Meanwhile his com- 
panion had grown silent and thoughtful. In place 
of the elation he had looked for, the mercury of 
her nature was developing an unexpected mood. 

"As I remember, there is an open space just in 
front of the station where we can land,'* he 
observed. 

"You'll have a good quarter of an hour to 
wait." 

"A good quarter of an hour!" she repeated 
with avidity. Her gloom departed as swiftly as 
it had come. "Splendid! A whole fifteen min- 
utes — honestly ?" 

"Yes," he answered curiously. 

"Then," she announced, "we could drop on 
the lawn before Joe starts to meet me. Will you f 
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It's his father's house on Euclid Avenue, and there 
is a big yard, with no trees." 

And this after her journey for purposes of de- 
ception! He concluded that she was as volatile 
as the air currents. 

"Frankly, you amaze me!" he confessed. 
" Don't you see that is telling him that you weren't 
on the Continent — that it's inviting him to ask 
questions about why you failed to catch it and 
why you are here on the Falcon ?" 

"Of course it is," she rejoined. "Oh, how am 
I to explain ? It seems so unreasonable — and 
it's so real and logical to me! I thought my dis- 
coveries were over and I've found I had only just 
begun exploring. This night, this ride — they've 
set so many things going in my mind ! Selfishness 
is an awful thing, isn't it? It would keep that 
mine of gold by cunning, deceit — any way. And 
did ever the light of morning suddenly make 
everything clear to you i Everything is to me now. 
Let Joe ask questions. If he doesn't, I'm going 
to confess to him." 

"Others would tell, an)nvay, that's true," Rodd 
assented easily, but watching her face critically 
for the effect of his words. 

"I don't care about that," she answered. "He'll 
hear everything — about how I was going up to 
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Westchester — everything! That's the only right 
basis to begin on. Otherwise, Fd — Fd feel Fd 
not been fair and we'd better not begin at all." 

He felt the gratification of prophecy as he re- 
called that one of the things he had first noticed 
about her eyes, lying deep like a permanent fire 
under all their power of expression, was their 
honesty. Now they radiated the truth and hope 
of her inmost being. 

"Then, if you'd got that far in your thoughts 
yesterday afternoon you wouldn't have come with 
me," Rodd observed. 

"Yes, I would — I hope that I would," she an- 
swered. "I am glad I did. Think of being all 
night in that hotel when my thoughts were in 
Cleveland! It was a big, bold, good thing to do 
in reparation. It was going to him with my con- 
fession just as fast as I could." 

Rodd, too, had made a discovery — one in 
womanly possibilities. He had enjoyed an honor 
in having her for a passenger which made the 
triumph of having beaten the Continent Limited, 
now a speck on the rails far in the rear, a negligible 
incident. 

"Do you — do you think when he hears every- 
thing that he will — ^will cross that line .?" she asked, 
a touch of plaintive appeal in her voice. 
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"We shall soon know," he answered. 

They were already on the outskirts of Cleveland. 
Rodd slowed down to the speed of a suburban 
trolley car. As they skimmed the house-tops they 
saw delivery wagons with milk, rolls, and news- 
papers for the city breakfast table coursing the 
almost deserted streets. The full march of the 
day's activities had not yet begun. With the 
Falcon hovering over Euclid Avenue, the girl in- 
dicated a man descending the steps of a house, 
evidently bent toward an automobile on the drive. 
He rubbed his eyes at sight of the visitation from 
the air which was about to light at his feet. 

"Now, Fm off as soon as you step down,** 
Rodd said. 

"Oh, please!'* she answered. "You must meet 
him.** 

"1*11 wait around for a time and you signal me 
if it*s all right. It's no place for a third person,** 
said Rodd. 

"How can I ever — ** she began. 

He had a glance of gratitude more eloquent 
than any set phrase, in which beamed as a secon- 
dary light her appreciation of his final act of con- 
siderateness, and she took his outstretched fingers 
in a quick pressure before she sprang lightly to 
earth and he saw her exquisite figure over his 
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shoulder, as the Falcon took wing, sweeping for- 
ward in the culminating crisis of the resolution 
which had been bom at 4.50 the previous afternoon. 
"After he looks in those eyes and hears her 
story," Rodd thought, " Joe is a chump if he ever 
is able to locate that rigid meridian of his again." 
He soared in circles, watching the girl standing 
opposite the man. Once, as he dipped, he could 
see her face clearly transfustd with the emotion of 
her confession. Then he had to swing a plane to 
keep the F alcanas trim in her slow orbit. When he 
looked down after that, both were waving their 
handkerchiefs frantically. He waved his own in 
answer. The man made violent motions of one 
conveying food to his mouth as a pantomimic sub- 
stitute for an invitation to breakfast. 

i "That would be intruding. Besides, the recol- 

lection is perfect as it is," Rodd thought and flew 

! away. 
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IV 

THE HERMIT OF BUBBLING 

WATER 

A SMALL portable house for living quarters 
and workshop combined, a long shed shel- 
tering two aeroplanes, and the poles stretching a 
Marconi web threw their lone shadows across the 
Nevada desert. At this central station Danbury 
Rodd was in touch with substations, which spread 
zones of flight from the Mexican border to the 
Selkirks in British Columbia. 

Yesterday a squall had hung the Idaho man's 
machine on the limbs of a scrub pine near the 
timber line of a peak, and the Arizona man's 
machine, caught by a "hot ball of wind," had 
turned turtle among the cacti. 

"Tell them to cheer up and not to forget to 
mail full details of the action of the gyroscope at- 
tachment," he bade the operator. "Hello! A 
visitor!" he added, as his restless eye saw through 
the open door an object the size of a fountain- 
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pen cap rise out of the line where the metallic, 
pebbly sheen of the sands and the velvet depths of 
the sky met. 

"From the way he is riding," said Walker, the 
local assistant, looking through the binoculars, 
** it must be a case of a hurry ambulance call for 
an aeroplane." 

Here the wireless began to sizzle with good news 
from the Spokane man. He had been slightly 
frost-bitten, but had found again the same con- 
stant wind by certain passes, which was another 
promise of regularity of service for the proposed 
two-day special fast mail route — fifty cents for an 
ounce — between New York and Seattle. 

"Tell him he will have the new electric-heated 
wind shields in a few days, and he'll be as com- 
fortable as if he were riding in a Pullman," Rodd 
said, and turned to a study of the big ledger of 
records, in which he was immersed, when he heard 
a skurry of hoofs before the door. A young man, 
in accentuated cowboy rig, threw his leg jauntily 
over the saddle pommel as he reined his horse 
skilfully to an abrupt stand-still and addressed 
himself to Rodd with a directness which com- 
pleted the impression of haste. 

"My name's Ed Kimball," he said, "and I 
wouldn't have come if I hadn't heard how good- 
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natured you are. You can do me the biggest 
kind of a favor in a matter of life and death — but 
this explains/* 

He passed over a telegram which he extracted 
from the breast pocket of his blue shirt, where he 
had anchored it with a wadded red silk hand- 
kerchief. 

"Eyes opened," Rodd read. "Sick. Want to 
see you while I am alive. Hurry." (Signed) 
"Uncle Peter." 

"I don't know how to tell you, except I feel 
Fve got to see Uncle Peter before he dies," Kim- 
ball went on, "and it's plain there's no time to 
be lost. He lives in the south-eastern corner of 
Wyoming, on a ranch he calls Bubbling Water, 
and it takes two days' switching back and forth 
by rail, and two days more on horseback to get 
there." 

"Yes," said Rodd mechanically, his daily trip 
over the Sierras in mind. He was used to ruses 
which had a flight in the Falcon as an object. 
The number of dying relatives who could not be 
reached promptly by train was astonishing. 

He studied the telegram. It was written on a 
routine form and seemed genuine. He looked 
sharply into eyes which were of a mild blue, at 
once good-natured and frank. 
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"Come in," he said, leading the way past the 
cots of the living-room to the chart-room, where 
Kimball saw, on a linen-back sheet across a table 
top, a section of the Rocky Mountain region in 
relief. 

This told the story of the soundings for reefs, 
shallows, and drifts in a new world of travel; of 
the work of a pathfinder in analyzing and survey- 
ing the atmosphere. The barrier of a continent's 
backbone did not end with the summits of the 
passes which the early explorers had found for the 
argonauts. It rose heavenward against the west- 
ward progress of the empire of flight with all 
the meteorological uncertainties lying between the 
desert regions of the plateau and the garden of the 
Pacific coast; with all the climatic differences of 
Sierra snows and burning, arid levels of orange 
groves and frosty cattle ranges. 

The cryptic figures in ink peppering the map — 
wavy with isobars and isotherms — ^were references 
to the air-movements of valley, desert, and gorge. 
Geometric talismans indicated the dependable, 
known conditions at certain altitudes, and ques- 
tion marks the vaster field of the unknown. 

"Now, here we have south-eastern Wyoming," 
said Rodd, as he drew the sheet over the rollers. 

He measured the distance straight across the 
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desert to the Rockies, where the callipers moved 
slowly in zigzags and curves among the heights. 
Then he pencilled a loop with the desert station 
as its starting and finishing point. 

"All right," he concluded. "TU be ready in 
five minutes, and we will be there early in the 
afternoon, barring unforeseen weather conditions." 

"Say, you're just like what I heard you were!" 
Kimball said demonstratively; but this testimony 
to the solecism of fame living up to its reputation 
was lost on its object, who was already out of the 
door, followed by Walker. Kimball stopped to 
dispatch a note back to Reno and to unsaddle and 
picket his horse. 

While the rigid gossamer fabric of the Falcon 
was drawn out of the shed, Walker, a sardonic if 
efficient man, who knew the mining world and 
its characters well, had something to say about 
Kimball. 

" Think of your dropping into old Peter Hallo- 
well's affairs in this way!" he exclaimed. "Peter 
is a character. When he made a fortune at Cripple 
Creek it didn't mean suites in New York hotels 
and French tonneaus, but the right to the perfect 
seclusion of the plains which the purchase of five 
thousand acres would ensure. The only known 
kin he's got in the world are two nephews, and 
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this telegram may not be very good news to 
George Prather." 

"George Prather?" Rodd repeated, as if trying 
to recall where he had heard the name before. 
"Hasn't he one of our machines ? Didn't he call 
on me here once when I was away?" 

"Yes. Prather wasn't content with the fast- 
est automobile on the desert, and now he has a 
plane down at his Long Hike Camp. He made 
a lot of money out of Long Hike, and, naturally, 
Peter rejoiced to see that one of his nephews was 
going to amount to something. Meanwhile the 
old man had given Kimball every chance. But 
all Ed's tastes ran to chased gold spurs and Mexi- 
can saddles. He's known from Butte to Tucson. 
Among other things, he tried being an actor for a 
while, but they said he couldn't act as well on 
the stage as off it. Peter cheerfully paid Ed's bills 
till the upshot of his swaggering was that he killed 
his man down at Strongbow. Then his uncle 
disowned him and told him never to cross the 
threshold of Bubbling Water again. Some say it 
was cold-blooded murder. You wouldn't think 
it, he looks so mild. However, his friends got 
him off on the ground of self-defence. Since then 
I haven't heard much of his escapades. He 
seems to have disappeared from the camps." 
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"So, so!" mused Rodd, engrossed in his in- 
spection. "But Uncle Peter must be a fine, 
sturdy sort to have no illusions on the brink of 
the dark waters and to be so crisp about it. Td 
like to meet him. I suppose Prather is the good 
nephew?" 

"Yes, very good," Walker proceeded, speaking 
out of the comer of his mouth with an extra 
accent of cynicism. "That Long Hike mine, 
which raised him so in Peter's estimation, turned 
his head. It set him on a mad career of extrava- 
gance and speculation. He's just as anxious to 
be known as the boss promoter as Kimball was to 
be known as the gay desperado. He's the kind 
that lays a thousand on the turn of a card at faro 
and slips his two-carat diamond ring in his pocket 
and talks like a bishop to a party of Eastern capital- 
ists. They say he is in pretty deep. All his credit 
is staked on being his uncle's heir, and it's been 
generally accepted that he is to get every cent and 
that the old man can't last long. But there's no 
telling about Peter. His eyes are open, he says. 
What to, I wonder?" 

"Kimball will soon know," said Rodd. "It 
grows more interesting." 

"Well, maybe it does," assented Walker 
grudgingly. " Still, if I were you I'd keep a look- 
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out on this flighty gun-player. He's dead broke, 
and I guess it isn't aflfection that's hurrying him 
to Bubbling Water." 

Kimball, radiant with the prospect of the jour- 
ney and speaking his gratitude for the favor, now 
reappeared, a just perceptible swagger to his steps 
in keeping with the slant of his puncher hat over 
his ear; and Rodd, surveying him more critically 
through the glass of Walker's warning, and in 
light of the fact that he had killed a fellow human 
being, indicated the forty-four calibre revolver 
slung from the hip with a significant glance. 

"Are you going to take that piece of hardware 
with you?" Rodd asked. 

"It does make more weight. I never thought 
of that," agreed Kimball, starting to draw the 
holster from the belt. His readiness to part from 
the weapon was tinged with a shade of half- 
juvenile ruefulness far from sinister. 

"I'm depriving my bad man of some of his 
artistic make-up," thought Rodd, now smiling over 
Walker's suspicions. "Its absence is as ruinous 
to the ensemble as evening dress without a tie. 
Never mind," he said aloud. " Bring the artillery 
along." 

They slipped Kimball into a wind jacket and 
he settled down in the seat at the aviator's side. 
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Taking wing, the Falcon rose little higher than 
the telegraph line, which she crossed as she flew 
past Reno. 

"Gee! I thought you went 'way up!'* said 
Kimball. "This is like skating on stilts." 

"Low when the going is best near the surface 
and when there's nothing to bump on," Rodd 
explained. 

It was the easiest kind of flying — that of the 
first creeping effbrts when the flier keeps close 
to mother earth. No house, no tent, no living 
thing was in sight, except a man and a burro. 
The man waved his hat, the burro turned his 
head, and both were lost in space over the shoulder. 

In every direction the sky bounded the eternal 
hoar-frost of the alkali of a dead world. His 
course set east, with his ship in the smoothest of 
seas, there was time for Rodd to think of his 
companion. Was it really possible that this in- 
genuous youth, who had an indescribable charm 
and freshness of manner, had been guilty of man- 
slaughter ? With his gift of drawing the cork to 
set another's life story flowing,- Rodd soon had 
him talking of the affair at Strongbow. 

"Why, it was this way," explained Kimball, 
very simply. "There was a Mrs. Ryan — Mother 
Ryan, they called her — and she'd been in about 
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every rush from Caribou and Dawson to Gold- 
fields. She kept a little restaurant, and had made 
some money at Strongbow, and I wanted her to 
keep it, because she was getting old and couldn't 
hike out for another fortune at many more strikes. 
A slick fellow by the name of Hunter was trying 
to sell her a mine. I told her the mine was doped 
— as I knew it was — right before him and every- 
body. He called me something that made me 
hit him. The crowd got us apart. Of course he 
went gunning for me. We met in the street that 
same afternoon, and he fired first — ^yes, he did, 
Mr. Rodd; there's no doubt about that. Then I 
fired and he went down, and I got this" — ^he in- 
dicated a scar on the lobe of his ear — "and 
Mother Ryan and the boys stood by me, and there 
wasn't any trial," he concluded. 

All the while he was looking at Rodd so straight- 
forwardly that no judge in camera could have 
well refused to accept every word as the truth. 

"And Uncle Peter?" suggested Rodd. 

Kimball's fathomable, clear eyes lighted with 
affection in his account of the hermit allowing the 
interest on his fortune to accumulate, while he saw 
no one except the ranch boss who lived several 
miles away and came every day to bring the mail 
and any supplies that were needed. 
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"Uncle Peter turned on me when he heard 
about the Strongbow affair. It didn't make any 
difference that back in the early California days 
he had killed a man himself. And what he said 
to me when he ordered me out of his house hurt. 
I went right off into the mountains looking for a 
strike, and Fd just got back to Reno when I got 
his telegram. I don't expect any of his fortune. 
That will all go to Prather — and I don't need it, 
I guess. Look at that, will you! There's some- 
thing I want Uncle Peter to see." He fished from 
his pocket a piece of rock in which gleamed specks 
of free gold. "Two hundred a ton, and mine! 
And I'm going to develop it myself, little by little, 
taking my ore for capital." 

"I should think you would," Rodd assented. 

"I've been wild as the wildest, I guess," he 
went on emphatically, "and at times I've pawned 
everything except my saddle and spurs. I never 
would let them go, especially that pair of spurs — 
there's not their equal in the South-west. I'm 
not mean enough, I hope, to be thinking of money 
when Uncle Peter's dying. What I want is to 
tell him I've been right out in the open, away 
from the camps, playing the game as he used to 
play it, and to prove that I've made good. I 
ain't laid a dollar on the wheel for four months, 
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and I want him to forgive me— to feel that Vm 
not so bad as he thought I was, and to know Fm 
going to live down my reputation — ^which is a 
pretty big job, I guess. And I tell you, Mr. Rodd, 
ril never forget your kindness.*' 

"Walker is a good aviator, but he's a mis- 
anthrope about human character," thought Rodd. 
" It's love of color and display and budding man- 
hood — and (thinking of the quartz) a prodigal 
who is coming home with his own veal." 

The piled masses of the mountains were devel- 
oping from shadowy, misty forms to definite out- 
line, and their bases, set in the nimbus of the 
horizon, were broadening and sinking. Rodd 
seemed bent on going over the wall rather than 
through any gate. Pointing straight for the top 
of the first mighty outpost of the range, the Fal- 
con rose on an apron of wind, with the inclination 
of the shelf. The steadily swinging needle of the 
aerostat noted an altitude of three thousand six 
hundred when Rodd lowered the guiding planes 
and began circling the mountain, as if his plan 
were to girdle it. 

" You spoke of skating — ^watch this, if we catch 
that breeze I'm looking for," he said. 

What Rodd called a breeze was a gale. As 
they passed out of an eddy around a rib into the 
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funnel where it blew, it sent the Falcon aquiver 
like a sheet of paper tossed out of the window into 
the wind, and bore her on at incalculable speed 
through a gap whose sides melted into vast hang- 
ings of streaky gray. 

"Oh! Great, great!'* exclaimed Kimball. "I 
like them near like that," he added, leaning 
out as they flashed by a jutting granite elbow. 
Rodd saw in his face the light of a never-care 
fearlessness of which the heroes of charges are 
made. 

They slipped over the tops of ridges to look 
down on gorges where white-plumed cascades 
sparkled in the shadows; crept at times against 
adverse currents; rounded whirlpools; cut their 
way through the atmospheric strata of dead spaces 
as a knife cuts its way through a layer cake; 
hovered over melting snow to get their bearings; 
and, tacking this way and that, both aided and 
retarded by undertows and overtows, they rose to 
their greatest height to avoid the upward adverse 
draw of the warm air from the levels, when the 
plateau of Wyoming lay before the eye, a dim 
carpet of even green tone, rolling in long swells 
like some storm-weary sea. 

As they glided through the lower altitudes in a 
broad circle, Kimball pointed out a small, white- 
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painted, single-story ranch house surrounded by 
young poplars. 

"There isn't much room to land in the yard," 
said he. "You can drop outside the grove and 
rU run on ahead, because Uncle Peter's so eccen- 
tric I'd like to see him alone first. After our last 
meeting that telegram does seem almost too good 
to be true." 

"Oh, no. I was aiming for the yard already," 
Rodd answered. "We'll do it nicely." 

He took the pleasure of an expert helmsman 
in skilfully warping the Falcon downward toward 
that small sanded space which was swept as clean 
as a retired Maine shipmaster's lawn. The name 
of Bubbling Water was evidently taken from the 
flowing spring in the centre of a weedless little 
garden, where the tomatoes were showing red 
against the dark green of the trellised vines. Over 
the door, which was open, ran a climbing rose. A 
cat sat blinking on the step. But there was no 
sign of human life in response to the warning hum 
of the Falcon* s cylinders or the settling shadow of 
her wings. 

Rodd felt the oppression of the silence. He did 
not remember ever having dropped in front of 
any except a deserted house without eyes turned 
upward in curiosity if not in welcome. Uncle 
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Peter must be very ill, he thought, if, indeed, the 
nephew had not come too late. While Kimball 
went inside Rodd turned to his machine. He 
never left the Falcon after a flight without over- 
looking her as carefully as before ascending. It 
was a habit, an aflPection, with him. 

Perhaps two or three minutes had passed when 
Kimball reappeared in the doorway. His face 
was chalky, his eyeballs starting. With a frantic 
gesture over his shoulder, he took three or four 
tragic steps toward Rodd, as if seeking refuge 
from some pursuing horror. 

"My God! Look in there!** he cried chaotic- 
ally. "Uncle Peter's been murdered — ^murdered 
before I could see him!" Then he became limp; 
his faculties seemed to be benumbed, his limbs 
to have lost the power of motion. 

Rodd sprang past him and onto the step. The 
house was divided into two rooms. That which 
he entered was the combined kitchen and living- 
room. A bright rag carpet covered the floor. 
Everything was in order, from the shining pots and 
pans on the wall to the newspapers in a rack. On 
the stove a teakettle sang pleasantly and the lid of 
a pot throbbed under the impulse of gushes of 
steam. The cloth was spread on the table and a 
bowl and spoon were in place before a single chair. 
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Apparently, Uncle Peter had been preparing an 
invalid's lunch when death crossed his threshold. 

Through the open door in the partition he saw, 
lying on a cot — ^which evidently the habit of the 
trail preferred to a bed — the still form of the old 
forty-niner. Entering, he laid his hand on the 
breast and felt no flutter. The body was still 
warm. He drew the lids over the staring eye- 
balls and the ghastly eflfect was gone from the 
face, kindly, intelligent, and wan from illness. 
The impress of the fingers which had strangled 
the failing life out of the body showed faintly on 
the throat. On the collar-bone was an abrasion 
which might have been made by a thumb-nail, 
but otherwise no sign of any struggle. 

A quarter of an hour ago Uncle Peter must have 
been alive. Who else in that time except Kim- 
ball could have been in that isolated house .^ 
Either Kimball was the innocent victim of cir- 
cumstances, whose logic fastened guilt on him, 
or else he was, indeed, an actor who had played 
an inconceivably diabolical part. All Walker's 
admonitions about Kimball were recalled. Why 
had he wanted to drop outside the grove and hurry 
on ahead .? How easy it would have been for him 
to return saying that the old man had not forgiven 
him after all! 
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Yet, had the murder been committed after 
their arrival, would not the old man have shouted 
when he saw the hands coming to his throat ? Or, 
knowing that no help was at hand, would he have 
been silent from hermit instinct, used to relying 
on his own resources ? Rodd had heard no sound; 
but his friends told him, he recalled, that he had 
neither eyes nor ears for anything when inspect- 
ing his machine. And the telegram. He recol- 
lected its contents distinctly. Why, when Uncle 
Peter was in a friendly mood, should Kimball 
have killed him, without even time to develop a 
quarrel having elapsed ? But the telegram might 
have been spurious, a doctored blank taken from 
a railroad station to secure the use of the Falcon 
and at the same time proving absence of motive. 

He lifted the bony, withered hand which had 
fallen to the floor and laid it beside the body. 
Pity for that lone, friendless hermit, living the 
harmless life he chose, struck him aflame with 
determination to trace home the facts as he hast- 
ened out to find Kimball standing on the same 
spot in the same miserable attitude. 

"How do you explain this?** Rodd demanded. 

The piercing, resolute question roused Kimball 
tumultuously out of his stupefaction into a wild 
appeal. 
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"You've got to take me away from here back 
to Reno!" he cried, as one who sees and thinks of 
only one thing — escape. "It's terrible, but don't 
you see what will happen if they find me here — 
when everybody knows Fve killed one man al- 
ready? They'll say I did it for his money! 
Come, Mr. Rodd, for God's sake, do!" 

Could this abject being be the same one who 
had been so fearless in the gap ? The new aspect 
was unpleasant to Rodd, who shook his head 
decidedly. 

"No. It is self-conviction to run," he said. 

As Kimball saw that he was tossing gusts of 
imploring words hopelessly against granite, he 
seemed to go insane in a second's time. He drew 
his revolver. 

"Yes, you will take me — ^you will— or " 

Rodd, unarmed and in the other's power, 
looked at the barrel pointed at his head curiously. 
It was rigidly held. Then he caught himself 
smiling. His sensitive humor could not take the 
display seriously. Kimball still seemed to him a 
boy, overwhelmed by desperation, incapable of 
deliberate crime. 

" If you kill me you'll get away — but with two 
murders to your account, I fear," he said. "At least, 
there'll be no doubt of your guilt in the second." 
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Kimbairs glance wavered in a contest with 
steel-gray eyes, chilling and amused in ridicule. 

"You'd better put up the gun. We are losing 
time," Rodd added, in a fatherly way. 

Kimball's arm dropped to his side as he col- 
lapsed with a long-drawn breath like a sob. 

" I — I — this is the meanest, most cowardly thing 
Tve ever done. It about fits me for hanging. I 
went out of my head! I — I couldn't have shot 
you, Mr. Rodd," he said chokingly. And with 
that he flung the revolver far across the yard. 
"I didn't kill him — I didn't — ^but everybody will 
believe I did ! Yes, I saw that you believed I did 
when you came out of the house! Everything's 
against me!" 

"Whom do you suspect?" asked Rodd. 

"No one, unless it is my — " and it seemed as 
if his lips were about to frame the word "cousin" 
when shame stopped him. "No one!" he con- 
cluded. His gaze wandered away to the tops of 
the poplars helplessly. 

"We'll search the groVe!" said Rodd, angry at 
the delay. If they found no traces there, he pro- 
posed to see Kimball in the hands of the ranch 
manager and with the Falcon scan the breadth of 
the treeless plain, where it was as hopeless for a 
man to hide as a fly on a bare table-spread. 
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**Come, you go that way, and V\\ go this," he was 
saying, when he was interrupted by a quivering 
shout of discovery from Kimball. 

"There! There is the murderer!'* he cried, 
pointing to the sky, where Rodd's glance, follow- 
ing the trembling finger, saw, some five miles 
away, a cubical, winged object. 

If Kimball were right, how sure this man on 
the wing must have been of his plan ! He had no 
companion to dispute the alibi which a few hours' 
flight would establish. 

"But why didn't we see him when he rose.?" 
Rodd asked. 

"I don't know. Maybe he dropped on the 
edge of the grove and hid his machine and was 
getting away while we were in the house," said 
Kimball. " But, Mr. Rodd, if you'll chase him I 
promise to be here when you come back!" 

There was not a moment to spare. The other 
aeroplane was proceeding at a terrific pace, while 
the Falcon had yet to gain momentum. Should 
the shimmer from the friction of two air currents 
meeting, or any one of many in the category of 
slight atmospheric disturbances veil it from sight, 
pursuit was out of the question. It would leave 
no track, no clew in its flight. 

"Good! I agree to that!" Rodd said, without 
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looking to see the effect of his words, as mechani- 
cally, regardless of the shock of taking the air with 
dangerous abruptness, he gave the Falcon all her 
power and set his gaze unremittingly on a fly on 
the blue wall of the sky. As he heard the swish of 
the branches against the runners and the leaves 
whipping the planes, he knew that he was safe 
above the poplars, with a fair field. Give him 
five minutes' clear vision and the race must be his. 
Was he not in the Falcon^ the speediest of her kind, 
which had once seen the sun set on the Golden 
Gate the evening of the second day after seeing it 
rise over New York harbor .? 

Awakening surprise warned him that the fox 
as well as the hound was fleet. Some minutes 
elapsed before he could honestly convince himself 
that he was gaining at all. That speck, keeping 
steadily to a course parallel to the range, took 
winged shape again. It grew to the size of a 
man's open hand; and then, in vexation and 
amazement, Rodd could not deny that it was grow- 
ing smaller. Yes, the Falcon — his Falcon — ^was 
falling behind some unknown leader of the plains. 

"No amateur is in charge there," he thought, 
after he had risen to see if the going were better a 
hundred feet higher, only to be disappointed in 
his hope. 
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He knew that one of his professional rivals was 
in the West. Had the fortuitous passing of a 
racing biplane given Kimball a cloud-sent excuse 
for escape ? Was he already, his six-shooter back 
on his hip, hastening to the distant cover of the 
foot-hills, while Rodd had been despatched on a 
fool's errand ? He still believed in this youngster 
in his gay cowboy rig, with his chunk of quartz 
and his artless story of Mother Ryan. 

The stimulus of mystery was whipped by the 
sport of battle in an arena of halcyon calm, broken 
only by a slight drift toward the mountains. With 
the meter reading one hundred and eighty miles 
an hour, the Falcon shivered like the rim of a 
struck bell from the impact of the air whistling 
through the frame and sissing along the planes. 
Rodd's clothes were held as tight as plaster against 
his flesh; his eyes were straining behind the two 
little glass plates of the face shield. 

"Splendid!" he cried, in a tribute of Hellenic 
admiration. "Oh, that is it!" he breathed later, 
as, with a lurch, the Falcon caught a swift current 
from a defile which the adversary had been riding 
for several minutes. 

The speck spread to the size of a sheet of note- 
paper. As it broadened into the lateral sides of 
a parallelogram enclosing the blots of driver, 
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gasolene tank, and motors, he recognized the famil- 
iar build and knew he was pursuing a machine of 
his own make whose speed was a compliment to 
the Falcon as a model. Five hundred, four hun- 
dred yards he lessened the distance, and finally 
the paradox to the eye of how one line could re- 
main so firmly above the other was explained by 
the framework of the rods developing out of the 
picture. 

As he saw his rival turn his head in inquiry, 
Rodd waved his handkerchief as a hail, with no 
answer except unslackened pace. This made him 
think that KimbalFs theory was correct. The 
amateur of the desert, he knew, with a field free 
from obstacles, developed a speed and a daring 
for long distances rarely given to those who, under 
the advisement of weather-bureau signals, followed 
the safely charted touring courses of the East. 
But more likely some professional, having accepted 
a challenge, was not yet minded to yield himself 
beaten. And now the FalcorCs guiding planes 
were dangerously near the circle of a varnished 
propeller's light, which was their goal. 

"How am I to capture him ?" Rodd asked him- 
self. 

Aerial gymnastics were not yet so far advanced 
that an aviator might be plucked from his seat in 
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the fashion of an eagle who picks up a titbit in his 
talons. The pursuit might have to continue in the 
hope that it would not be his own stock of fuel 
which was exhausted first. 

"At all events, I can have a closer look," he 
thought. 

As he prepared to change his course in order 
to bring the Falcon abeam, the man, after a quick, 
apprehensive, backward glance, abruptly tilted 
his planes and swung for a broad opening in the 
range. Instinctively, Rodd reduced his revolu- 
tions and shouted a call of warning, lost in the 
hum of the motors. 

The valley which they entered had the fair 
prospect of a lure. A forest sweep of cushioned 
green softened its rugged bottom and the lower 
portions of its steep, irregular slopes. At first 
Rodd, still hoping to signal the man of his danger, 
aimed again to run alongside; but he had lost a 
good deal of distance in slowing down. When he 
had closed up the interval the eddies outside of 
the main draw, which they rode at ever-increasing 
pace, were too uncertain to permit the manoeuvre 
in that path becoming narrower and its walls 
higher and more precipitous with every turn. 
Like a mad shadow of conscience in pursuit of 
the shadow of a mad spirit, the two planes rounded 
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a monstrous sugar loaf of rock, opening the door 
of vision to the end of a cyclopean blind alley 
enclosed by two snow-capped peaks, with a vast 
white apron in the lap between them. 

Opposite the valley's mouth, as Rodd remem- 
bered, on the relief map at the central station was 
the one word "avoid," and over the peaks the 
meagre but all-sufficient reference, " terrific cat's- 
paws," taken from the Butte assistant's report of 
a superficial examination charting the spot as out 
of the question for trans-range navigation. 

"He will see what he is in for. He will stop," 
Rodd thought, and, slipping aside the face shield 
which disturbed him in any emergency, he saw 
that the other, in magnificent, unreasoning despera- 
tion, with unslackened motors, was rising with a 
view to passing straight over the ridge. 

Tremulous with its mighty speed, the rival 
machine flew above the glacier. One second it 
was an obedient, trained servant answering to the 
human will with uncanny simulation of human 
nerves, and the next a bit of tissue-paper caught 
in a draught. The churning vortex into which 
it shot broke the main rods as you snap a dead 
twig between your fingers, whirled cloth and metal 
into what seemed a spinning ball, and, with a 
final fling of centrifugal power, discarded the play- 
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thing of its havoc. The wreck, with torn planes, 
fluttering, fell through the calm, frigid lower 
stratum radiated by the ice. For the safety of 
this stratum the Falcon dove, as Rodd saw driver 
and debris half buried in snow. 

The man came up like a diver and clambered 
precipitately on all-fours out of the drift which 
had broken his fall. Apparently he was unin- 
jured, for he began flailing his body with his arms 
to start the circulation. As Rodd landed, he, too, 
stretched his limbs numbed with cold. Then a 
swift survey of the situation made him think very 
fast. The adversary was tall, powerfully built, 
with a bull-dog neck and a heavy, florid face. His 
attitude explained his haste to get firmer footing 
and an advantage of position. It was one of alert 
inquiry and physical readiness for any crisis, half 
threatening. 

He thrust his hand suggestively into his wind 
jacket toward the hip. The look which he gave 
the Falcon expressed his sinister thought. Here 
was the one vehicle of escape for both men from 
starvation in mountain wastes. They might go 
together or one might go alone. If, indeed, this 
giant had strangled old Peter Hallowell, ridicule 
would not stay his trigger finger as it had that of 
Kimball. So they faced each other in menacing 
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silence, Rodd wishing for the first time in his life 
that he was not unarmed. He must depend on 
another weapon, and he spoke first, his ear con- 
sciously testing his words to make sure of their 
good-humor. 

"Well," he said, "it certainly was a great race." 

" It was," answered the other dryly, equivocally, 
as the crackling of ice-sheathed twigs. 

"When you started up here," Rodd continued, 
"I had to accept your challenge." The man did 
not answer; he was still grave and watchful. 
"You are a wonderful driver. I never saw any- 
thing better," Rodd persisted, feeling the deceit of 
his part, but determined to play it none the less 
thoroughly. " The Falcon can soon be out of 
this and there's a vacant seat for you," he con- 
cluded, genially nodding toward his machine. 
This brought his features in sharp profile, which 
the man identified in a flash of association with 
portraits in the press. 

"You're Danbury Rodd, aren't you?" he ex- 
claimed, as if that explained the whole proceeding. 
From all he had heard, it was like Rodd to chase 
another aeroplane or do any wild thing that came 
into his head. " I told your works to give me the 
latest thing and spare no expense — that's my 
motto— and 'twas worth the cost to give you the 
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run I did." He came forward with impressive 
cordiality, hand extended. 

Rodd found it disagreeable to take that hand. 
He was reminded of the marks on Uncle Peter's 
throat, without any conclusive reason yet, as he 
warned himself, for thinking that this high-living, 
extravagant type was guilty of anything worse 
than reckless love of contest. 

The man joked about his accident with easy- 
going fatalism and good-fellowship, while he as- 
sisted in drawing the Falcon to the edge of the 
glacier, where she made her start in a dead space 
and at an angle from the valley to avoid the draw. 

"You seem to know instinctively where the 
good going is," he said, as they rose safely into a 
calm area, high over the peaks. 

Rodd now felt the confidence and stability of 
the air, which was his element, while glaciers and 
revolvers were not. 

"You have my name, but I don't think I have 
yet the pleasure of yours," he remarked with a 
smile, when he could divert his attention for an 
instant from his machine. 

"George Avery. Vm a mining promoter from 
Butte," the man answered, so promptly and natu- 
rally that he had either prepared himself for the 
question or Avery was really his name. 
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When I picked you up," continued Rodd, 
you were just past a little white ranch house, set 
in a grove of poplars, quite isolated on the plain." 

That gentle approach to the cause of their mad 
race seemed to awaken no suspicion of its object 
in his passenger. 

"Tidy place," came the easy comment. "I 
was going so fast I just had a glimpse. In fact, 
I was rushing to Butte to get hold of a big mining 
proposition Fd heard of by wire before another 
fellow had a chance to land it. Could you take 
me there, as a great favor ? It's not much farther." 

"Having delayed you, I certainly ought to be 
willing to run an hour out of my way to take you 
to your destination. But we will wait till we reach 
the plain before changing course," was the answer; 
and then back to the mutton with, "you know, I 
had an idea you rose from the edge of that grove 
of poplars." 

Rodd was casual but watching closely for the 
effect of his words. There was no discernible 
flicker of self-consciousness in the man's face as 
he returned: 

"That's funny. I was sailing low and rose 
just then, I guess. I've often been fooled in 
that way myself when watching a bird. Optical 
illusion, they call it, don't they ?" 
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" Either he is a perfect genius in self-control or 
no more related to old Peter Hallowell than I 
am!'* Rodd thought. His repugnance to Avery, 
which seemed as inherent as his attraction to 
Kimball, was one thing impelling him straight to 
the point. 

"I stopped at the ranch. I went inside the 
house," he said. Their elbows touching, he felt 
the other's frame shiver and saw a glaze in his eye, 
though those immobile features were still graven 
as an Indian's. ^'I found an old man dead and 
his body still warm," Rodd continued, "and I 
followed you on suspicion of murder." 

The man broke into a laugh, a prolonged, 
roaring laugh. 

"Mr. Rodd, I've heard about your practical 
jokes," he said, between the convulsions of his 
amusement. "Chasing me for murder! That's 
a good one! You're all right!" and he slapped 
Rodd on the knee boisterously. "I've got some- 
thing to tell the boys at Butte." 

But Rodd had in mind that tremor which had 
been like the tautness of suspense set aquiver 
with a blow. 

"No, as a matter of duty I am going to take 
you back to the ranch. Somebody who is waiting 
there thinks that you are George Prather, and he 
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can identify you if you are," Rodd proceeded, 
thinking it best to keep Kimball's name in the 
background for the present. 

The man winced. He regarded Rodd with a 
hard stare of inquiry, while he seemed to be 
thinking volcanically under the repression of his 
will. Gradually his expression grew soft. His 
words were softer. 

"Yes, Mr. Rodd, I have been deceiving you," 
he began, as if asking for a full hearing before 
judgment were passed. "My name is George 
Prather. When I went to see my uncle to-day I 
found him dead in his bed. I have a cousin, a 
worthless young desperado, who was disinherited 
after killing a man in cold blood. He is bitter 
against me, and I have many enemies, as success 
always has. As I was the dead man's sole heir, 
I knew what they'd say. I knew I could prove 
myself innocent, but my business affairs were 
such that I couldn't stand the scandal. Probably 
I was a fool — at any rate, I followed my first im- 
pulse. I fled. Come, now, keep my secret!" 

He slipped his hand back onto Rodd's knee 
ingratiatingly, and Rodd noticed through the 
loose glove the imprint of a large diamond. Its 
facets might explain the abrasions on Uncle 
Peter's collar-bone. 
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"Uncle Peter did not die a natural death. He 
was strangled — and you know how a single thumb 
mark can prove guilt," Rodd hazarded. 

Prather's shoulders fell in. His head sank 
between them, but only for an instant.* With an 
effort he threw it back, his jaw well forward and 
working nervously as he regarded Rodd dumbly. 

"So help me," he said at length, with forced 
steadiness, "here is the whole truth! I had a big 
stake. There were millions ahead if I had some- 
thing to tide me over. My uncle had money 
rotting — ^yes, rotting in the bank. I went to him 
for help. I found he had been spying on me. 
He exasperated me with his senile, quivering re- 
monstrances, and we quarrelled. He told me he 
proposed to disinherit me — I could go smash and 
be damned. 

"When I thought of that worthless, brainless 
gun-player Kimball getting all that wealth to 
spend on gold spurs and his friends, and when I 
saw the whim of the old man's dotage — and Fd 
depended on him — standing between me and all 
my plans, I went mad. I shook him as you would 
a child that drives you into a temper, and the 
spark of life went out of him. He was dead 
there before my eyes — dead a few days before 
he would have died, anyway. And that money 
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was mine by right — ^by the right of having ex- 
pected it; by the right of knowing how to use it. 
Big fortunes have been built on worse deeds 
than this! The thing is done. Uncle Peter is 
dead. Nothing can recall him to life. As a man 
of the world to a man of the world, I ask you not 
to let a fit of anger that blew out an expiring flame 
be my ruin!" 

He was eloquent, after a certain ghastly fashion, 
In his appeal. Rodd listened grimly and care- 
fully, but he drew away from the speaker in 
natural revulsion, convinced that the second ver- 
sion was no more honest than the first. 

"No," he said. "We are going back to the 
ranch." 

"We'll see!" Prather ripped out. 

His savage look spoke the same message — ^*'It*s 
you or I" — that it had on the glacier, as with one 
hand he tore open his wind jacket and with the 
other seized his revolver. 

Mindless of everything except to disarm his 
adversary, Rodd catapulted his whole weight 
toward Prather's wrist. The Falcon rocked with 
the struggle which pitched both out of their seats. 
Rodd fully expected that she would turn turtle, 
but miraculously the vacillating centre of gravity 
of their combined weight did not completely 
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overthrow that of the machine. He felt the 
pressure of the strong hands getting a grip of his 
necky protected by his military collar. He felt 
his breath going; he saw red waves blotting out 
the landscape, and, crushing the wrist into the 
angle between two braces, he forced the fingers 
open and a glittering streak fell from their grasp. 
With a twist of his body in his effort to escape 
strangling, he shook himself free, and on his knees, 
gasping, he met the glare of the man prostrate 
on the foot-rest under him. Then he realized 
that one or the other had struck the lever of the 
lifting plane and the Falcon had been steadily 
rising. 

"Now you will come without any further 
resistance," he said watchfully. 

The flush of conflict passed out of Prather's 
cheeks. His lips were two gray lines, his nostrils 
pumping with exhaustion. The pupils of his eyes 
centred in a stare at a Nemesis which he would 
deny and yet could not. 

"No! My God — ^to think that you, the one 
man who could catch me, should have happened 
along!" he breathed tensely. "No! To face that 
and bankruptcy ? No!" 

He closed his eyes, and with a sudden wrench 
of anguish, in which desperate bravery seemed 
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to flaunt desperate fear, before his purpose was 
designed, he threw himself free of the framework. 

Rodd extended a saving hand to the empty 
air. He glanced toward that dark object falling 
through space, two thousand feet above the peaks, 
and looked away in horror, and looked back again 
to see a thing scarcely larger than a ball strike on 
a shelf of rock and bound out of sight in the depths 
of the gorge. Already his rapid flight had carried 
him far past the spot. There was no place to 
land if he should return. 

A statue with mechanical arms and legs, he 
drove the Falcon back to Bubbling Water. When 
he lighted in the yard there was no sign of human 
life. The water of the spring was flowing merrily; 
the cat had changed its position to the walk to 
get the benefit of the slant of the descending sun. 
Had Kimball broken his word and fled ? If so, 
it was without his revolver, which lay where he 
had thrown it. 

Entering the house, Rodd saw him sitting be- 
side his uncle's body; and as he looked up in 
inquiry and rose to his feet with a certain sober 
and becoming dignity, Rodd, fond of proving his 
faith in human nature, decided suddenly to gratify 
his interest in this young man by a supreme test. 
So he said, with an assumption of weariness : 
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"A wild-goose chase of five hundred miles to 
find that the man's name was Avery." 

Kimball did not avert his steadfast gaze from 
Rodd at the news. In his transparent way he 
showed his realization of its meaning to him. 
Then he stiffened. 

" When I saw Uncle Peter lying dead I was struck 
dumb," he declared, his voice trembling with a new 
quality. "When I found his body still warm, the 
thought that I should be accused staggered me. 
That reputation which I had hoped to live down 
would be all against me. Instead of having him for- 
give me, I should be known as his murderer. I 
turned a selfish coward. I went out of my head and 
rushed into the yard, not knowing what I said or did. 
But now I guess Fm out of the Nick Carter and the 
kid stage for good, and Fm ready to give myself up. 
I know I am innocent, even if I can't prove it." 

"That and more than that is proved," Rodd 
said beaming, as he put his hands fondly on 
Kimball's shoulders. . . • 

Kimball listened without comment to the ac- 
count of Prather's death and, after a silence, he 
observed sadly: 

"The hard part for me is that Uncle Peter 
never understood how I had been making good 
these last few months." 
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But Uncle Peter had many strings to his bow. 
An unfinished letter asking his lawyer to come to 
Bubbling Water — ^news of which may have brought 
Prather in haste on his last errand — ^to draft a 
new will was found among his papers. " I know 
something of what is going on outside my garden 
even if I am a hermit,'' he wrote in part, "and I 
have news about young Ed to take the ache out 
of my chalky old bones. I always did like him, 
and I ought to have known he would get over 
his coltishness. While the good George has been 
plunging and gambling, I find that Ed has been 
right out in the hills looking for gold, which is 
about the straightest-out, cleanest kind of man's 
work I know of in this shifty world." 

Kimball's happiness over this was not alloyed 
by the discovery that the first will, which gave all 
to Prather, and in event of Prather's death to 
charity, must stand in the law. 

"Haven't I Uncle Peter's forgiveness for a 
legacy? Haven't I my mine— my mine that I 
found myself?" he said in answer to a suggestion 
that he make a contest; and this led Rodd, when 
he told the story to Walker, to remark that there 
were worse obsessions than fondness for chased 
gold spurs and ornate Mexican saddles. 
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AS an aviator, Danbury Rodd was a machine 
with every impulse made fast; as a man, he 
was a creature of paradoxes, variable as the 
weather, who might become excitable over some 
incident which seemed scarcely worthy of notice in 
passing, or ride the edge of a West Indian hur- 
ricane in a state of scientific inquiry and com- 
posure, or lose valuable time, as he did on one 
occasion, by returning to make an apology to a 
washer-woman when the draught of the FalcorCs 
propellers had tossed some of her clothes off the 
line. 

For one thing, flight had developed a sense of 
idealism in his nature. It made him the warder 
of his friends* happiness; it touched him with the 
sentiment of the little god whose hovering wings 
are as busy in the Olympian air lanes as Mercury 
with his fast mail business on the main highways. 

After a long' period of meteorological investiga- 
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tion at his Nevada station which had given him 
small outlet from professional application for his 
other self — or selves — something in the headlines of 
the morning paper just in from Reno brought him 
up standing with a shout. 

"Well, what's the cause of this eruption?" 
asked Walker, his Western assistant, more than 
ever convinced that Rodd was a trifle mad. 

"Central America!** answered Rodd, pacing 
back and forth in abandoned glee. 

"Central America!" repeated Walker. He 
wondered what the deuce Central America had to 
do with aviation. 

" Yes. The one thing in the world which makes 
every other human triumph relatively insignificant 
is that of the right man and the right woman 
together for life. Tom Patton is coming home! 
Tom Patton is coming home!" Rodd went on, 
talking at Walker, at the aeroplanes, the wireless 
operator, the bull terrier, and the sky, as if he 
would have them all share his happiness. " I tell 
you it's a thing to X-ray a heart of gall with sun- 
shine. Martha's waited for him like some lady of 
old for her knight. I'll take them on a honey- 
moon trip in the Lark myself — and I'm going to 
kiss the bride on the cheek, too! Nothing shall 
stop me!" 
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On his way back to New York a month later 
the counted miles sang of the prospect. The 
Falcon had scarcely been run into the shed of the 
135th Street aerodrome when Mrs. Avebury called 
him up to say that he was just in time for her 
dinner party. Of course, this gracious, expert 
tamer had a lion to offer as an attraction. Rodd 
was glad to meet General Mather, but word that 
Tom Patton, the GeneraFs aide, and Martha 
Armstrong would both be present was more to 
the point of his wishes. 

"There's a romance afoot, too," hinted Mrs. 
Avebury. "I only wish I could make the an- 
nouncement; but we may expect it at Mrs. Arm- 
strong's to-morrow night." 

"FU never let you boast that you knew this 
before I did," answered Rodd teasingly. 

"So?" said Mrs. Avebury, with a rising in- 
flection. " Then you Ve managed to keep wonder- 
fully up to date away out in Nevada" — ^which 
might have mystified him if he had not been 
fondly sure of his ground. 

When he entered the Aveburys' drawing-room 
that evening Tom had not yet come, and the 
hostess followed him with a quizzical look as he 
turned eagerly to Martha, who was standing be- 
side her mother. 
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"Isn^t It glorious about Tom!** he said, too 
intent on the pleasure of seeing her to observe her 
unusual attitude toward him. "Didn't he justify 
our belief in him?" Then he realized that her 
greeting had been a cold, fluttering touch of the 
finger-tips. 

"Yes," she returned, in a voice unnatural and 
constrained. "He helped the General a great 
deal — ^was quite the right-hand man, as the Gene- 
ral says." 

It was not at all the Martha of fire and sympa- 
thy — ^the Martha with whom, in delightful fellow- 
ship, he had burned incense over the absent soldier. 

"Thanks to the General's patronage, Mr. 
Patton ought to have a great future," Mrs. Arm- 
strong put in. "I hope he appreciates his op- 
portunity. It means so much to a young lieu- 
tenant to win a high officer's favor. We have 
been seeing a good deal of the General," she 
added, in a way peculiarly characteristic of a 
woman whom Rodd had known only as an 
ambitious example of a type. She seemed to him 
an obvious strategist, with a will as well as a wit 
weaker than that of her daughter, who took after 
her father. Let Martha's principles be aroused 
and she brushed away all the cobwebs of maternal 
spinning. 
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Some one else joined in the conversation and 
Rodd drew away, chilled and puzzled. Martha 
was embarrassed, perhaps by his knowledge of 
the secret, now that it had come to a head; or 
there had been a lovers' quarrel, he reasoned, 
which he would soon smooth out once he had 
them together. 

And Tom ? At least, his attitude had not 
changed. It was the same friend, quick, alert, 
a trifle thinner and browner, who hastened to 
grip the hand of friend as soon as respects were 
paid to Mrs. Avebury. 

"Danbury, I've been aching to see you!" he 
said. 

"And you have made good, Tom, as everybody 
knew you would!" 

"Yes, I tried to do my part. There will be law 
and justice in these countries now, thanks to the 
General." 

The service! The cause! It had always been 
that way with Tom. At school, where Rodd had 
first known him, he was for the class, the team, 
the academy, a born organizer, submerging self 
to smooth out differences. He had not to learn 
spirit of corps at West Point. He brought it 
with him as an extra qualification for admission. 
All his letters home were of the work, when they 
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were not repeating his simple, ardent, "Martha, 
I love you!" 

"Do you remember, Danbury,** he went on 
nervously, as if trying to overcome with talk some 
rankling thought which would not down, "how 
you were going to fly, because you believed in the 
infinite possibilities of the gasolene motor?" 

"And you were going to be a soldier, having 
caught the Spanish war fever!" 

"You have flown and I've seen fighting for a 
righteous object. What more could any man 
ask ?" Tom inquired wistfully, with a flicker of a 
glance toward Martha, just as the conversation 
which filled the room with a hum stopped with a 
click and then proceeded, tenuously and self- 
consciously. 

General Mather had arrived at the faultlessly 
correct moment, after every other guest. How 
many lions, from statesmen to the writer who had 
analyzed humanity in a new and startling fashion 
in paradoxes, had entered that door where the 
latest of Mrs. Avebury's conquests was standing! 
Most of them had returned to the obscurity of 
the jungle, but Mrs. Avebury remained, an 
institution. 

In one of the increasingly troublesome Carib- 
bean countries, when a revolutionary outbreak 
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had set anarchy on foot, Gerard Mather, com- 
mander of the little American garrison of occupa- 
tion, breaking away from communications, daring 
court-martial or glory, had marched inland on 
half rations to the rescue of life and property 
and, striking swiftly and mercifully, restored order. 

His first word to his countrymen was of a thing 
finished. His simple "FU wait for instructions 
after the women and children are safe,'' fired the 
public imagination, which confounded the prec- 
edents he had broken and confirmed the forma- 
tion of a new policy. It set the stars of a brigadier 
twinkling on the shoulders of an unknown colonel. 
And Lieutenant Patton was Mather's aide; and 
Lieutenant Patton did not have to con the book 
of rules to know the duties of an aide to a leader. 

^*Now you see," he whispered to Rodd, "now 
you see what a man we have to stand for the work. 
It means power from the people to proceed." 

Every eye in polite and veiled scrutiny was 
measuring the lion in the flesh with his reputation. 
Frequently, lions from the jungle have scraggly 
manes, torn by the brambles. They may be lean 
and angular, bored or diffident, or unbending. 
This one came in purring, as if he knew he were 
a hero and enjoyed the perquisites, with a studied 
grace. He had iron-gray hair, a Wellington nose, 
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a sculptured chin, and a tall, well-formed figure, 
slightly inclined to stoutness, which, however, 
seemed to fit in with his grand manner. 

"He fills the part almost too well," thought Rodd. 

The General spoke to the hostess of the luxury 
of home and the pleasure of society to a rough 
soldier fresh from tropical trails. He had a 
commonplace for every guest, and when he came 
to Martha he lingered a second, with a smile of 
understanding. As he and the hostess led the 
way into the dining-room he nodded to Tom with 
a show of affection. 

But Rodd had observed that his attitude when 
he greeted Major Addison, another member of 
the expedition who was present, changed to one 
of propitiatory reserve. The Major^s aspect was 
anything but cage-fed. He was red-haired, with 
a face carved out of sandstone and a plaster 
covering a wound on his cheek which was not yet 
completely healed. 

"Wasn't it a sad joke on Tom Patton?'* said 
Mrs. Horton, whom Rodd took into dinner. " He 
came back to find that war is not the only thing in 
which a little hero stands no chance against a big 
hero." 

"No, no!" said Rodd, thunderstruck. "Gossip!" 
he added impatiently. 
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He refused at the blush to believe anything of 
the kind. It was disbelieving in Martha; it was 
confounding his faith in human nature. 

"Really, yes," she persisted. "I am quite sure. 
You have been away in Nevada out of touch 
with things, haven't you ? Why, we expect the 
announcement at Mrs. Armstrong's to-morrow 
night.'' 

This fell in with Mrs. Avebury's hint and was 
convincing. From Rodd's look Mrs. Horton 
wondered if he also had been hit. It was the look 
of one who sees a beautiful image in danger of 
falling. 

"It shan't be! It must not be!" he thought 
almost savagely. 

He would not give up his high ideals of any 
friend on such short notice; for he knew how 
right and true in heart Martha was. His curiosity 
was on edge as he sat down to dinner. He would 
know more about this hero who came home to 
steal a bride who belonged to another. 

The hostess of that famous round table, used 
to playing her reins as skilfully as the aviator 
played his levers, while she watched the currents 
for a calm when she could draw the secrets of 
his fame from a guest of honor, had an easy task 
that evening. Tom was her ally. He filled in 
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the gaps in the willing lion*s narrative with rare 
skill. 

"What a clever aide and how can he do it when 
his heart is breaking ?" said Mrs. Horton; 

"Duty! It is easily explainable if you know 
Tom and what the General personifies to him," 
answered Rodd. 

Mather's glance frequently rested on Martha 
with a fondness expressive of his captivity and 
self-satisfaction. This handsome man of middle 
age, with his atmosphere of romantic accomplish- 
ment, seemed to be making the occasion one for 
posing before her; and her delicate, intellectual 
face was aglow with his words. Rodd knew her 
love of achievement. He understood how the 
General's admiration of her and her admiration 
of his deed had carried her out of herself. It was 
not the real Martha he saw, but a Martha thinking 
of the great man in his work; a Martha urged 
on by her mother's strategy, giving up a thing 
worth ten thousand brigadiers' stars for the bauble 
of reputation. 

"If she truly loved him! If one were sure of 
him! If one did not fear that there would be a 
disillusioning!" Rodd mused. 

He could not help feeling that under a surface 
which made a heroic character seem so patent 
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was something contradictory, which he could not 
define. His suspicion grew the more he heard 
the General talk. With a perversity of which he 
was fairly ashamed, he found his observation un- 
controllably probing for a stratum of saffron tint. 

"General," inquired Mrs. Avebury, in her 
most ingratiating tamer's manner with the in- 
creasing freedom of the conversation, "I have 
often wondered when you had to make that 
decision in a moment to act or not to act, what 
were your thoughts! When your little force was 
surrounded in the pass and it looked like annihila- 
tion, what were your feelings ?" 

"Why, I was bred a man of action," he an- 
swered easily. " I confess I didn't have any sense 
of fear. Indeed, I don't think I have ever known 
what fear was!" 

The sentiment jarred on others, if not on 
Martha, to whom the last words were carefully 
addressed. It was a thing which he had better 
left Tom to say, as Mrs. Horton remarked after- 
ward. 

"Such a superman ought not to be making 
love to mortal woman in so obviously an earthly 
fashion. He ought to be on a pedestal," Rodd 
thought as he glanced toward Major Addison, 
whom he had been watching out of the comer of 
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his eye all through the courses. Now he saw such 
a smile soften that sandstone visage as might 
curve the lips of the Sphinx on coming to life to 
hear a Levantine guide chattering about how the 
Pyramids were built. 

"The Major ought to be interesting if he could 
be taught how to talk," concluded Rodd. 

He observed this smile, slight and fleeting, but 
definite, again over the coff^ee and again in the 
drawing-room. So important did it seem to him 
that he contrived to leave unattended and at the 
same time as the Major. When they descended 
the steps together, the General was assisting 
Martha into the Armstrong carriage, while Tom, 
like a true soldier, was taking home a girl in whom 
he could not have the slightest interest. Rodd 
had not had a word alone with Martha; she had 
not even invited him to call. But for the present 
he was peculiarly satisfied with Addison's company. 

"My hotel's only a few blocks. I'll walk," 
said the Major oracularly, clipping his sentences, 
when Rodd offered the hospitality of his cab. 
"Need fresh air!" 

" So do I and I'll go along with you, if I may," 
said Rodd. 

"First rate!" responded the Major with a kind 
of hearty disinterestedness, setting out at a rapid 
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stride and filling his deep lungs with a bellows 
eflPect. 

"Mather's act took me by storm, as it did 
everybody/' Rodd began. "It is delightful when 
you meet a hero to find that he is all that is 
advertised." 

"Mather always had the social gift. Fine 
looking fellow!" answered the Major, looking 
straight ahead. 

"I was struck by the man's outright simplicity; 
no false modesty." 

"Not a bit!" said the Major, with the metallic 
precision of a phonograph. 

"When he said that he did not know the mean- 
ing of fear it was simply a statement of fact 
with him," Rodd continued, sharply scanning the 
Major's face, which was as uncommunicative as 
the monotonous row of step posts of the brown- 
stone houses they were passing. 
Quite!" 

It must be magnificent to serve under such a 
man! To know that he is all the public has 
painted him!" 

"Very!" said the Major. He seemed to be 
walking faster. "My hotel," he added with an 
explosion of breath, nodding toward a brilliantly 
lighted entrance. 
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"That Is the wonderful thing," Rodd pursued, 
" the devotion of the men who served under him. 
Not all great leaders get that/* 

"No — ^no!'* answered the Major, almost pain- 
fully. 

"And the great test in such cases is the opinion 
of the men who are nearest him," said Rodd 
empathically. " It was Tom Patton's letters that 
first made me realize the General's really great 
ability. How appreciative he is of Tom! And 
Tom's devotion — IVe never seen anything like it. 
It is good to see a young man grateful to the 
superior who has brought him honor and position. 
And I see that you feel just the way Tom does!" 

But, after all, the Major had red hair. That 
sandstone face turned a darker red as he wheeled 
around before the entrance to the hotel, his jaw 
thrown out and his eyes blazing with a message 
more convincing than a smile. 

No, I don't! By thunder, I don't!" he said. 
I've known Gerry Mather for twenty-five years. 
He always was a poser, and now the way he's 
putting it on is sickening. Gerry a hero! Who 
had the nerve to act without instructions ? Who 
laid all the plans ? Who said in the pass, * General, 
if we charge 'em it's all over; if we entrench we're 
lost ?' Who wrote the proclamation that worked 
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like a charm after we reached the capital ? Who 
wrote that report that made all the eaglets scream ? 
Who was always at Gerry^s elbow, directing 
everything, hypnotizing him with the idea he was 
driving when he was riding? That kid Lieu- 
tenant — that*s who! Gerry Mather not know 
the meaning of fear? Good God! Fve been 
beside him when he was burrowing for cover, 
busy as the next! What the — I — " and the 
Major stopped, astounded at his revelations. 
"Look here!** he gasped apprehensively, as he 
recovered himself; "youVe been drawing me out! 
IVe been talking like a sorehead!" 

"Yes, I did draw you out. It was the only way 
I knew to test my own suspicions," Rodd admitted. 
"There is a girl who is very dear to me and I 
don*t want her heart broken." 

"H-m-m!" growled the Major understand- 
ingly. "My opinion is if she will give up that 
boy for Gerry's gray hair and heroics, then it's 
lucky for Tom she does," and suddenly he laid 
his hands on Rodd's shoulders with the grip of 
two vises. 

"The service!" he said, that sandstone face 
uplifted by a rigid dignity. "Maybe the truth 
will come out, but it shall not come from me. 
As for the kid, he's the kind that's not thinking 
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of the applause. We of the army know his worth. 
He can always look every man on that expedition 
eye to eye in any company. If there were a big 
war, the popular idols would be brushed aside 
and the real men, who don't know how to play 
to the gallery, would pull the nation through. 
But for this work they say we need a figure-head 
covered with gilt paint. Maybe Gerry Mather 
fills the bill. Mr. Rodd, considering the trick 
you played on me, I rely on you never to repeat 
a word Fve said. Will you ?" 

Rodd hesitated an instant, in which he gave 
the Major glare for glare. 
No, rU not," he said. 

Right!" said the Major. "Good-night!" and 
he turned and marched into the hotel, feeling that 
his quick temper had again broken the eflPect of 
his long training. If he could have sat on a court 
to consider his own case he would probably have 
sentenced himself to a loss of ten numbers. 

"At least he^s no gilt figure-head," thought 
Rodd. "Confound these soldiers — but you have 
to like them!" 

Of what use was information which he could 
not impart ? Of what use even if he could im- 
part it? He understood womankind — the best 
soldiers of all — ^well enough to know that if 
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Martha could have heard the Major's outburst it 
would have only spelled jealousy, strengthening 
her loyalty, by the law of feminine contraries, to 
the new ideal. But he had satisfied his own sus- 
picions. He knew the basis of truth on which he 
must work. 

Had Tom a faint heart.? Had he been in 
fault .? His side must be drawn in the candor of 
friendship. Rodd found him in his room, haggard 
and nervous, like some tired actor through with 
his part for the night. 

" I think I can guess what brings you,** he said 
desperately, " and I may as well say at once that 
everything is over between Martha and me." 

"All over in your heart ? And in hers ?'* Rodd 
asked. 

"In hers, I know,** Tom answered resignedly 
and wearily. 

"I don*t believe it! Go to her! Take her by 
storm! Shake her out of her folly!'* Rodd said. 
"Play the part worthy of a soldier!'* 

"Yes, I have tried that — ^to — my — shame. Dan- 
bury, I am sure that she was in love with the 
General before we went away. She kept loyal to 
our engagement and the General kept his tongue 
in his cheek — ^well, out of kindness to me, I 
suppose — but when it was clear that it was he 
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she cared for, why, of course, it was right, 
wasn't it?" 

"I don't believe that she loves him!" Rodd 
interjected emphatically. 

" Right, too, " Tom continued, without heeding 
the interruption, "that she should tell me honestly 
she had changed her mind. I persisted so hard that 
I seem to have become repugnant to her — and — 
well, after the storming, as you call it, I came home 
with my ring in my pocket, as others have done." 

Tom laughed hectically and then turned angry 
at the weakness of such maudlin confidences even 
to his best friend. 

"Not another word — not a word!" he con- 
cluded, pulling himself together. " And how's the 
work ? How's Nevada ?" 

" But — " Rodd persisted. He was a stubborn 
man. 

" How's Nevada ? " demanded Tom. " I'll keep 
singing * How's Nevada' like a parrot till you stop 
interfering with my private affairs! I'm tired of 
the expedition. Let's have some aviation." 

After regarding him studiously, Rodd accepted 
the hint with a volatile readiness, quite as if it 
closed the incident, and began telling about the 
progress he had made in the Rockies, the pros- 
perity of his company and his latest adventures, 
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from the one of the venerable prospector to one 
that took him over the Alps as the unwitting 
bearer of a stolen peachblow vase. 

And all the while he was thinking — and thinking 
harder than he had over the Alps or over the 
Rockies— thinking how he was to save two foolish 
people, whom he loved as the apple of his eye, from 
ruining their happiness. Should he go to see 
Martha in the morning ? Would she even receive 
him ? At all events he guessed how frosty she 
would turn when he asked her why she had chosen 
to marry one man instead of another. 

" If she could discover the truth with her own 
eyes in one fell revelation — if she could see the 
General for one minute as he is ! That would win 
where talk enough to fill a volume of the Con- 
gressional Record would fail!*' Rodd told him- 
self when he was back in the street. "But a 
concrete illustration of a man's real nature in the 
field of danger and hardship is not so easy among 
the flesh-pots of New York." 

He could not lash the General to the radiator 
of a taxicab to see if he took the situation coolly. 

"And I've just about eighteen hours in which 
to work. After the announcement to-morrow 
evening it will be eyes right and keep step and no 
turning back with Martha." 
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He looked aloft, as if to call down aid from 
regions which had been the scene of his triumphs. 
For once aviation seemed a barren science. The 
multiplicity of the stars in a clear sky mocked the 
multiplicity of suggestions that failed to satisfy 
him on his walk to his house. He sat up over a 
lawyer's report on a patent suit and called it 
Greek and then called it petty beside the call of 
duty to a friend, and set to pacing up and down. 
When he fell asleep it was without a plan. 

"About eight hours now!** was his first thought 
as his mind snapped back to the problem on 
awakening. He could fly to Chicago in that time. 
Eight hours were a good many in a crisis. He 
blinked at the sword blade of light between the 
shade and the window casing, and suddenly 
whistled and sprang out of bed and raised the 
shade to peer at the sky. The weather seemed 
perfect to a superficial view, and to make sure that 
it was in fact he asked the aerodrome, which con- 
firmed his observation. Then he rang up Tom. 

"Tm going for a flight at ten. Will you come 
along?" he called, and received a prompt ac- 
ceptance. 

"And the General! I wonder if heroes are 
out of bed at this hour," he said as he hung up 
the receiver. A trial eventually brought a sleepy 
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voice, which turned purring at the mention of a 
talismanic name. 

"It's such a splendid day, General," Rodd 
explained, "that I wonder if you would join me 
and Miss Armstrong in a flight at ten o'clock?" 

"Ah, Miss Armstrong!" said the General. "Is 
she used to flying ? Is it safe ?" 

"She has been up a dozen times — and it's 
much safer than taxicabs. You will ? Splendid ! " 

So far so good. The next thing was to get 
Martha, whom he had used as a decoy, without 
her knowledge. She, too, was awake. It seemed 
a wakeful morning for all concerned. The sound 
of her voice gave him inspiration as a diplomatist 
determined to justify his means by his end. 

"The weather's so fine I had to call you up," 
he explained. "It's so very fine that nobody 
who can possibly be in the air ought to be clutter- 
ing up the earth. But first, may I congratulate 
both you and the General ? I hadn't a fair chance 
to do it last evening. He doesn't know how lucky 
he is and I could see how happy you were." 

"Why, I thought that you — " and the rest of 
the sentence, started in a tone of surprise, became 
inaudible. 

Rodd's own tone developed fresh cheerfulness 
and surprise at her surprise. 
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"You can guess how much, as an old friend, I 
want to do some little thing for you," he said. 
" The General said he would be glad to come and 
I wonder if you wouldn't — ^for a run of an hour or 
so. 

"Why, I — '* She was hesitant. She might 
be suspicious. Rodd gave her no time to frame a 
refusal. 

"Of course you will — you'll not deny me that 
favor," he said. "And there's nothing like a 
flight to give the day a rosy beginning. I promise 
to have you back in time for lunch." 

She consented then and with something of her 
old manner, now that she saw that he was no 
longer a partisan of Tom's. And he said as he 
hung up the receiver, "So far so good," softly 
and absent-mindedly. He forgot to sweeten his 
coffee; he started to dip up his egg without 
chipping the shell; he tried to go over his corre- 
spondence and could not concentrate his mind on 
anything but the faces of two men and a girl. 

When he arrived at the aerodrome and called 
for the Larky the four-passenger machine, Denman, 
first disciple and chief assistant, knew that he 
had heard the call of adventure overnight. His 
elation was of an unusual kind. It had the in- 
evitable element of mystery, for he never would 
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talk of a thing until it was done. But he was 
particularly sober, with an air of nervous suspense, 
as if astounded for once at one of his own conceits. 

"This is the greatest yet," he said as he went 
over the Larky wire by wire and bolt by bolt. 
" Fm trying to prove that, given certain conditions, 
a man will act the same way in one locality as in 
another, whether it is in the air or on the earth." 

"How long will the nonsense take?" asked 
the candid first disciple, thinking of the mat- 
ters that needed Rodd's attention after his long 
absence. 

"About one second 'when the time comes — I 
mean, I expect to be back for lunch. And see 
here, Benjamin B.," he added, "it isn't nonsense. 
It's probing for truth. It's trying to save the 
happiness of a man and a woman, and whoever 
can say he has done that — and for such a man and 
such a woman — may feel he has not lived in vain." 

" Of course ! " grumbled Denman. " Why don't 
you put out a sign — ^ Broken Hearts Mended!' ? " 

"Not a bad idea," mused Rodd, working over 
the gasolene tank register and for the first time 
breaking into one of his playful smiles. "Get it 
painted; I'll let you take charge of all the office 
business, while I will look after my own special 
clientele. However" — and he became deadly 
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serious — ^**I haven't them in the air yet. I don't 
fancy they will care a lot to be flying in one 
another's company. As a host, I fear I am 
guilty of all the don'ts about associating uncon- 
genial people." 

Tom was the first to arrive. By his appearance 
he had not had a wink of sleep. When he saw 
Martha and the General alight from a cab he 
flashed his suspicion and resentment at Rodd on 
the flank, while Martha flashed hers in front. 
Rodd was prepared for this, but not for the look, 
deepening the mystery, that she gave Tom, even 
as she greeted him with a nonchalant and easy 
"Howdy do ?" That look spoke the pride of one 
wounded to the point of aversion. It urged Rodd 
to cry out: "Why do you feel this way, Martha ? 
Speak! What has come between you and Tom ?" 
But even Danbury Rodd could not take such 
liberties with social convention. He found him- 
self going on with his plan shrewdly. 

" The Lark carries four, so I thought we'd make 
it four," he explained with an innocence that was 
black with duplicity. 

"Certainly," said the General, urbanely patting 
Tom on the shoulder. 

"But I — " Tom stammered, confused and at 
his wits' end for an excuse. 
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"0)me along, come along, my boy!" said the 
General, who seemed blandly assured of his 
position. Probably he had no thought of being 
patronizing. How could he be patronizing to 
his aide? '^I am sure we shall both be glad 
to have you, shan't we, Martha?" he added, 
unwittingly becoming an ally of Rodd. 

"Why, of course!" she assented. What else 
could she say ? But she seemed to frown at the 
same time that she smiled. 

You on my right, Martha," said Rodd busily, 
and you on my left. General, and here for you, 
Tom, in the centre, so as to trim the weights." 

Poor Tom! There was no escape from being 
led to slaughter. A huddled figure, he rested 
in the seat at Rodd's feet, while above him were 
the girl he had lost and the man who had won her, 
with the flash of the skyscrapers' windows, the 
chaos of their heights drawn together, and the 
flitting river all a jumble to his eye. Oh, he would 
never forgive Danbury — never! 

This time, unlike all other occasions when he 
had taken her for a run, Rodd did not ask Martha 
in which direction she would like to go. He 
chose his own course, heading straight down the 
North River, across the bay, and through the 
Narrows, to the open. 
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"Where to? Bermuda?'* she ventured. 

"Just over the sea — straight out over the sea," 
he answered pleasantly. 

Passing Sandy Hook, he turned south-east, 
cutting through the triangle formed by the trans- 
atlantic and the Hatteras tracks and rising to a 
great altitude, till the sea seemed a hazy, soft, 
flat, blue sky, of the same texture as the dome 
overhead. 

"There's nothing like this! It's space!" he 
remarked; "it's eiderdown to the eyes and mind 
after the Manhattan kaleidoscope and its dis- 
tractions. It gives you the sense of perspective 
of the infinite." 

His passengers were silent, each with his own 
thoughts. If a question rose in Martha's mind it 
was not one she could well utter. Rodd seemed 
different to her; not exactly sinister, but strangly 
centred and detached for such calm weather. 
She felt the power of his personality— apart from 
the power of the machine which was his servant — 
as a thing of systematic fatalism, drawing him in 
that waste of air toward some imaginary goal as 
definite as a light-house. 

The passing miles licked in mounting numbers 
on the speedometer. Gradually he let the Lark 
descend at a slight but unchanging angle. In 
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place of the cushioned haze, the sea became a hard, 
rolling floor, monstrously forbidding. Then, with- 
out warning, the purring refrain of the motors, 
which was a thing constant, dependable in their 
ears like the breathing of an eagle on the wing, 
ceased. Dead silence came with a breaking snap 
— silence relieved only by the ominous dying note 
of the swish of air against the planes. The heart 
of flight had stopped beating. 

Rodd ran his fingers with a pianist's nimbleness 
here and there, in swift, mechanical inquiry. He 
bent close to the gasolene register, and suddenly 
his features were shot with such a look of unmis- 
takable concern as no companion had ever seen 
on them before in the air. He threw out the 
soaring plane, which checked and eased but did 
not stop their descent. Again he examined the 
cylinders and shook his head hopelessly at the 
lacking thing which made man's wings leaden. 

"Not a vessel in sight — ^not a breeze to soar on!" 
he announced. "Well, there's no remedying that 
fatal bit of carelessness now. We're out of gaso- 
lene!" — and the patent pontoons on which he had 
been working were not yet so far perfected that 
he could fasten them regularly to any machine. 

"It's death, then," said Martha, still as ice, 
with glowing pink spots in her pale cheeks, 
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beautiful in the highest sense as she looked un- 
flinchingly at the water. This was the real girl, 
the girl of his faith, Rodd thought before another 
image filled his retina with the studious shifting 
of his glance. 

No trace of Mather's floridity showed through 
his ashen pallor. He was swallowing in a way 
most unbecoming in any hero. He made the un- 
certain gesture of a man demoralized by sudden 
danger. 

" My God ! And after all Fve won / let myself 
be brought out here to be killed! I — I — " he 
exclaimed starkly. 

His dry and panting voice was cut by one 
vibrant with confidence. Tom looked up from his 
station of humility, fairly sunny with the inborn, 
eager instinct of action. 

"We aren't lost! Nothing of the kind!" It 
was the same Tom that Rodd had known at school 
coaching from the side-lines. "We can all swim, 
I hope, and the water's warm. We'll plug that 
aluminum gasolene tank. It will hold Martha up 
better than any life-buoy. We'll make bags that 
will float out one of the planes and have the other 
to signal. Some ship will see us — certain to! Of 
course we aren't lost! Now, can't we plug and 
detach that tank before we " 
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"Hello!'' said Rodd. "We aren't out of gaso- 
lene, after all!" 

The motors, answering the same finger touch 
that stopped them, had started their welcome 
hum. As Rodd housed the soaring plane and the 
Lark sped on in her usual stately humor, his eyes 
were busy investigators, flying from comer to 
comer of their lids. He saw Martha receive the 
news staringly with frightened inquiry, as if now 
she was seeing something of which she was really 
afraid; he saw the blood coming back in a trans- 
forming tide of infinite relief to a hero's cheeks. 

"Of course," said the General, recovering his 
purr, "we weren't lost. We could have plugged 
the tank and signalled, as I saw. Only it wouldn't 
have been pleasant for Martha, and " 

But he was too late. He could not recall his 
pronouns, his thoughts of self in the crisis. It was 
Martha's survey, analytic, piercing, which made 
him pause. 

"And you didn't know the meaning of fear!" 
she said; while Rodd, thinking of how idols are 
made, imagined he could see a tiny stream of saw- 
dust trickling through space down to the water. 
"Now I know — I know Tom did it all and you 
got the glory! Now I know that what you told 
my mother, expecting her to tell me, about that 
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broken-hearted native woman Tom left behind 
was a lie — a hideous lie!" 

The hero, though safe and comfortable, was 
this time without words. He was preoccupied 
with his hands, which were fumbling in an effort 
to lock the fingers. Tom regarded him wonder- 
ingly. 

"General, I did not think you could say that, 
when you know it is not true," he said quietly — 
so very quietly and tellingly. "You wouldn't 
have done it while we were on the expedition — 
no"— as if condemning that figure-head into which 
he had blown the breath of efficiency was like con- 
demning the cause — ^"no! It all came from the 
distraction of the honors after the home-coming." 

"I — ^I was in love with a beautiful woman! 
I — " and the middle-aged courtier attempted no 
further explanation. 

Martha had already dismissed him from her 
thoughts. In face of the truth about herself she 
was as brave as she had been in face of death. 

"Tom, forgive me!" she breathed. "You see, 
I was right in — in giving back the ring. I wasn't 
worth having!" 

"Martha," he answered, "I am at your feet, 
where I belong and where I have been for two 
years, just repeating I love you!" 
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It was the General who looked into the distance 
on the homeward run, while Danbury Rodd 
smiled in a most intimate, human, and attached 
manner. A few weeks later, with a great bundle 
of roses in place of a fourth passenger, he took the 
right man and the right woman together in the 
Lark on their honeymoon trip, and before he as- 
cended from the Adirondack camp where he left 
them he kissed the bride on the cheek. 

And the work still goes on, with Gerard Mather 
still its front of Jove. Another young officer now 
acts as aide. He may not be as clever an architect 
as his predecessor, but army circles agree that he 
is, at least, a most capable caretaker. 
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VI 

PRINCESS THU-THUR'S HALF- 
HOLIDAY 

SOARING blithely over the maples of a village 
street, Danbury Rodd swept downward to 
a vista of farm-land, the draught from the FaU 
cons propellers scattering the pollen from the 
tassels of soldierly rows of com. The next field 
was abloom with autumn flowers. In the middle 
of it, right across his path, he saw a little girl alone, 
her hat no higher than the cathedral stalks of 
golden rod at her elbow. 

" I must not frighten her,*' he thought. 

He swerved outward at a rising angle, but not 
soon enough to prevent the shadow of his right 
wing flitting across her face. As she looked up a 
purple shower of wild asters fell from her grasp. 
She stretched out her hands toward the birdman 
in a gesture of wonder as if calling him; then she 
sank to her knees beside her scattered bouquet 
and seemed about to cry. 
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" Here, this will never do ! ** said Rodd. " Never, 
in such fine weather!'* 

Early October had taken a calm day out of 
August, which it had cooled with a charge of ozone, 
and set in old gold in place of summer's blazing 
gilt. It had lifted all humanity at the hour of 
twelve on Saturday out of the ruts and caste of 
toil into the indestructible democracy of sunlight 
and play. The section boss may have been ugly, 
or the brief may have been knotty; but what 
did that matter now when laborer or lawyer had 
lungs to breathe the velvet air, and cheeks to feel 
its touch! 

'^I must go out on Long Island," Rodd had 
explained to the very eminent banker who had 
invited him up the Hudson for the week-end. The 
must was honest, as the must of fish for water. 
Running out to inspect his Chicago plant or to one 
of his sub-stations or any other journey with a 
definite objective had something of the routine 
aspect of the commuter's daily trip to business. 
He had planned a half-holiday of his own, watch- 
ing the people at theirs, flying how and where he 
pleased over their heads. 

In this mood of a thistle-blow's vagarious inti- 
macy with the landscape, some adventure as simple 
as drying a little girl's tears would be vasdy more 
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fun than taking up the very eminent banker's very 
eminent guests over the very large lawn very free 
from weeds, and answering questions which were 
already answered in books and interviews. 

So he turned the Falcon sharply. In the ecstasy 
of an aerial merry-go-round, he circled the field 
a dozen times, rising and diving, pirouetting, 
showing off a little, perhaps, before the admiring 
audience under a sailor hat, which was the pivot 
of his progress. 

"There! Isn't that a cure for the blues, O 
Princess of the wild flowers?" he said finally, to 
himself. " But you Ve had your five cents' worth, 
and, as you didn't catch one of the brass rings 
out of the slot, why, you're not entitled to another 
ride." 

With a wave of his handkerchief, he shot over 
the top of a big elm. Wheeling eastward — ^with- 
out any particular reason for not going westward — 
a glance over his shoulder revealed the same 
attitude of beckoning and surprise with which 
she had first greeted him. It was like a signal 
for help or, at least, a signal for salt to put on a 
bird's tail. Then her small fists went to her eyes, 
and again she collapsed into a woful heap. 

"Cure not complete," Rodd said. "I see what 
is the trouble. I am getting a lesson in manners. 
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Having knocked a lady's bouquet out of her hand, 
I hadn't the courtesy to go back and pick it up." 

She must have been peeking through her 
fingers, for instantly the Falcon started to return 
she sprang up and clapped her hands. 

The last strokes of the propeller fused the 
flowers into a kaleidoscopic furrow of color as 
Rodd glided to earth. He could see at once that 
he was in the presence of a most distinguished 
personage, and inwardly chided himself for not 
being in shining armor and a plumed helmet. The 
flaxen hair stole gold from the sun ; her eyes, of the 
opaque blue of Dutch faience, glistened with tears 
of distress. 

" Fse wosted. Pwease, birdman, Py me home ! " 
she said. 

The words came painfully, not so distinctly as 
written, and with hiccoughing efforts to hold down 
the cough that would keep jumping into her 
throat. Rodd could drop on his knees even if he 
were not in shining armor; and he already im- 
agined that he was, which was the next best thing. 

"Now, let us see. Your home — it isn't over 
there, you don't suppose?" he asked, nodding 
toward a gable showing between the trees of a 
private park. 

"No, no!" she answered, with summary posi- 
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tiveness. "Homers miles an' miles an* miles 
away! Oh, pwease, birdman!** 

"Miles and miles! And how did you come 
here?'* 

Three or four long struggling breaths had to 
come and go before she could begin her story. 
She proceeded determinedly, seeming to fight sobs 
with a courage that won his hearts 

So far as he could make out, she had been 
playing beside the road when an automobile had 
halted for a minor repair. She had climbed on 
behind and ridden ever go fast and far. When 
the car stopped, she had dropped off and had 
wandered out into the field to piCk flowers — there 
were so many and such pretty ones. It all seemed 
outlandish and incredible, yet convincing in the 
tragic earnestness of the recital. 

Who was in the automobile V^ he inquired. 
Mans — ^two-oo mans." 

And what did they say ? Why did they bring 
you?" 

"M-m — ^no see!" she answered. "Wear dod- 
dles; no look. Me hide twick ! " 

She struck him as a little girl worthy of adven- 
tures, and all the more so on account of her calm 
Dutch blue eyes, and her pronounced and charm- 
ing lisp. It was possible that she could have 
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climbed in the space between an empty trunk 
rack and the body — it was snug there, according 
to her own description — ^without the automobilists, 
who hadn't a whip-behind-eye out, ever having 
seen her. 

"Then we must find your home, mustn't we? 
And, let me see — ^what is your name?'* which 
Rodd believed was always the policeman's first 
question on such occasions. 

At this she shook her head soberly, perfectly 
aware of the crisis in her affairs. With a deliber- 
ate gesture she pointed to the vacancy, where 
second teeth were barely showing, which made her 
consonants go wrong. 

"Thu-Thur," she answered, at her arduous 
best. 

"Thu-Thur!" It was as enlightening as Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and sounded like the name of 
an Egyptian princess. "Thu-Thur! Try again!'* 
he begged. 

"'Es," she responded philosophically, as if 
an encore were customary, and the performer 
would condescend to honor the audience just 
once more. She squinted and puckered her lips, 
and he felt her fingers growing rigid with stern 
purpose. 

"Thu-Thur!" she repeated. 
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"Splendid! Most enlightening!** said Rodd. 

But she saw that he was laughing at her. 

"Toofs! Tan*t!** she exclaimed with finality. 
He should not have another number, no matter 
how much he applauded. 

The next best step seemed to be to find out where 
she lived. She answered Long Island. What 
part? To the westward, he concluded, after 
further probing. And the name of the town ? 

"Thitich** was the nearest she could come to 
the original. 

"Well, Princess Thu-Thur of Thitich, as a 
matter of geographic consistency, you surely ought 
to live in Connecticut.** 

"Thu-Thur, Thitich, Thetut,** she repeated, in 
the inspiration of the discovery of a new dental 
obstacle. "Tell daddy; he laugh,** she added. 

"Possibly the family will move for the joy of 
hearing you say it,** mused Rodd. Then he tried 
to learn if there were anything characteristic of 
her town. 

"Very distinctive — a marked American com- 
munity!** he thought when he had ascertained 
that it had a church, a school, a railroad station, 
and a Carnegie library. 

After all, wasn*t it the duty of helpless mas- 
culinity in such a predicament to consult the near- 
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est feminine authority to where he had found 
her? 

"I am sure there are nice people in that house 
yonder/' he said. "It looks like a house where 
nice people live, doesn't it? FU take you there, 
and then we will *' 

He got no further, being interrupted by a 
trembling "No!** articulated with a sob. The 
monosyllable accused him of being the worst 
brute in the world, and the broken lisping gasp 
that followed, when translated into intelligible 
English, was a "And leave me lost and alone?*' 
from the heart. 

" Never!'* he said, out of sympathy and out of 
fear of a storm. "And now" — ^he slipped his arm 
around her — "and now we must work this out 
together. What is your plan ?** 

From her change of expression he thought that 
it must be connected with a rainbow breaking 
out of a moist sky. She inclined her head, cast 
winning glances out of the corners of her eyes, 
and snuggled close to him. 

"Please, birdman; please take me home in your 
flying machine," she whispered. 

"What would your mother think of that?" he 
asked. To the average parent the plane must 
seem a dangerous vehicle, thanks to all the im- 
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patient amateurs who were dashed into fences or 
hung up on telegraph wires. But Thu-Thur was 
surprised at the aviator's caution. 

"Mother thanks you. She will be dreadfully 
worried/* she explained grandly, with a delightful 
adult manner of reassurance. Still he hesitated. 
"Please!" She slipped her arms about his neck 
and imprinted a kiss on his chin in a way that in- 
dicated that this was a mighty favor to a stranger — 
and he was lost. 

Somewhere a frightened household was waiting 
for its precious Thu-Thur. He knew that on this 
halycon day she was as safe with him in the Falcon 
as in a pony cart behind a venerable, pudgy Shet- 
land, led by a stalwart groom. He would take her 
westward to Hempstead, and there begin inquiries 



anew. 



Then we fly; yes, we fly. Princess** — ^for some 
way he found himself bound to give her a royal 
tide. 

"Oo-ee!** said Thu-Thur, dancing and teeter- 
ing. Then she gave him another kiss as payment 
in advance; and her next thought, in the midst 
of her glee, did credit to her affections. 

"For mother,** she explained, starting to gather 
up the fallen asters. 

He assisted her. With her bouquet for "muddy** 
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held tight, he fastened her in the seat with a strap 
around her waist, and, determined to be in fashion 
himself, tied a spray of golden rod to a brace. 

"Now, you mustn't be afraid,'* he said, "when 
the motor begins to purr like a big cat/' 

"Not afraid," she answered, in a superior 



manner. 



I beg your pardon. Of course not," he apolo- 
gized. He ought to have known that a princess 
who had set forth for the unknown on the tail of 
an automobile would fear nothing. 

What care he took to avoid any shock in the 
start! Runners grazing the petals of the flowers, 
the Falcon swept upward as if on greased air. 

"Oo-ee!" exclaimed Her Royal Highness over 
the wonder— the wonder which makes the motorist, 
who has been a worm crawling through the pile of 
the rug, find himself a butterfly skimming the varie- 
gated pattern. 

They looked through the imaginary roofs of 
the open-air playhouses of a Saturday afternoon, 
which Rodd had come to see. The spectators 
on the village ball-ground in frantic demonstration 
over a two-bagger by a member of the home team, 
framed one picture; some elderly gentlemen at 
croquet framed another; a white figure on a tennis 
court in the next was seen a statue, with racket 
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uplifted; a young man was walking along a path 
with his arm around a girl; and the figures of 
golfers dotted a broader landscape. It was a 
revelation which had set Thespian mobility into 
the noncommittal faces of taciturn men of affairs 
and limbered their tongues. 

"Oo-ee! Oo-ee!" repeated Thu-Thur, and 
nothing more, as if flying were the most natural 
thing in the world to her. Her imagination had not 
been loaded with the lead of facts. It was not so 
long since her spirit had emerged from the sky 
world whither she was bound. 

"Can't you go faster?'* she asked critically; 
and before he could answer she leaned over at 
sight of an automobile passing at an angle to their 
course. "Little girl in bubble! Can't you pass 
her?'' 

" But it takes us ofi^ our route," he said. " How- 
ever, it is only a matter of a minute or two,'* he 
added, as he saw her disappointment, and wheeled 
in pursuit. 

"Nearer!" Her Royal Highness desired and 
commanded. "Want to say Howdy-do!" 

He dipped and slowed down as they overtook 
the car, and she waved her handkerchief and 
shouted "Howdy'do!" to that little girl, who was 
plainly beside herself with delight. My! but that 
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was an aristocratic triumph of flight! Rodd was 
inclined to trace a sense of feminine snobbery in 
Thu-Thur's attitude. 

"Let's go back and take the little girl for a 
fly/' she said, disabusing him of his worldly 
suspicion. 

"A beautiful idea, but I think we'd better not," 
he rejoined, setting the Falcon* s course for Hemp- 
stead. 

Thu-Thur's gaze roamed the earth and heavens 
questioningly. Aloft a train of fleecy cumuli were 
pacing across an otherwise unflecked sky. 

Can't go fast as the clouds?" she suggested. 
Oh, yes. If we were up there we would travel 
with the current that carries them," he explained. 
"You see, they aren't walking. They are riding." 
But that only excited her desire. 

"Please try!" she begged, leaning over and 
touching his shoulder with her head. "Please 
try!" 

Rodd recollected that the Mad Hatter once 
made a remark to the March Hare that it was time 
to be serious. 

See here, young woman," he admonished her, 
your mother may be crying. ' Think of that! 
And your father may be running about the fields, 
oh, so frightened, as he hunts for you;" 
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She looked miserable as he painted the picture, 
but shook her head decidedly. 

"M-m — ^no!*' she answered. 

"But what the — '* he began. 

The lisp was particularly trying; but so far 
as he could make out, only the nurse was at home, 
and her mother was away and would not return 
until the six o^clock train. 

**But nurse will worry. She will alarm the 
whole neighborhood, and she will cry, too,*' Rodd 
objected. 

"M-m — ^no,'* said Thu-Thur. "Nurse leave 
me alone and went walking with her steady com- 
pany.*' This partly explained, Rodd concluded, 
why Her Royal Highness had been able to climb 
on the automobile unobserved. "Bad, cruel 
nurse! She spanks me! No love her!" she 
continued, looking at Rodd with an expression to 
melt a stone. 

Yes, very bad," he assented. 
Please try to catch the clouds. Plenty of 
time!" She cuddled ingratiatingly as she made 
the request. 

Not a ripple moved the tree-tops. The ocean 
lay as still as the shallows of Great South Bay. 

"You can't!" 

She set his ^professional reputation at stake with 
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a glance. She was arch and entreating. She 
was such a little girl as you want never to grow up. 
If six, you would have her remain six forever, lest 
seven alloy the charm. Who could refuse an 
invitation to fly anywhere with her ? 

" Princess, your slave obeys,'* said the foremost 
aviator of the day. 

"Oo-ee!** said the Princess graciously to the 
slave. 

What a picture they made! The knowing 
wrinkles around his twinkling eyes, each with a 
tale of far-flown distances to tell, wove themselves 
into a smile as young as hers. Tracing a loop 
of gradual ascent, the Falcon broke the calm with 
a wake of swirling air. Underneath the scene 
spread, and Long Island, which held so many 
little pictures, became a tongue of green between 
waters that melted into haze. Thu-Thur, who 
took security for granted, was not the least dizzy 
as she looked down, but mostly she looked ahead. 

"There's our door," Rodd said, and, with a 
patch of blue as his goal, he sent the Falcon 
through a break like that between two railroad 
coaches in the sprawling, racing cumuli into a 
space that was all blue. They flew over the train 
of sunlit mist and, rounding its head, the earth, 
which it had hidden, reappeared. 
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"You see we did beat the clouds/* he said, with 
juvenile pride — ^yes, almost boastfully. 

But she seemed disappointed, even disillusioned; 
and he ceased to think so well of himself. 

" Beautiful ! '* she said, to please him. " M-m 

but she wasn^t there!" 

"Wasn't there? Who wasn't there?'* he in- 
quired. 

" Old Lady Riding a Broomstick," she told him, 
revealing the secret of her desire. 

"No. rU tell you something strictly confiden- 
tial," he said. "The old lady only comes out 
at night from a cave in the moon, where she 
lives." 

"You can't go to the moon?" inquired the 
irrepressible Thu-Thur. 

No, he had to admit that he could not. She 
shook her head solemnly. She would never find 
out whether the moon was really made of green 
cheese or not. He liked her all the better for her 
belief in the good old stories. He also believed 
in them that afternoon; and who had a better right 
of faith in fairies than Danbury Rodd ? They 
taught him his limitations as an aviator, for which 
he was contrite. He did wish to go to the moon, 
and he knew he would never feel himself an 
egoist again. 
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Thu-Thur*s fancy, swifter than the Falcon^ 
was already looking for new experiences. A 
flock of wild geese were passing a few hundred feet 
below, their wings beating the faithful, enduring 
stride of the feet of veteran infantry in a long 
march. 

"Chase the birds!'* she said. 

He had played among smiling, rolling, gleaming 
clouds, and fought angry, roaring, treacherous 
clouds, but here was an idea which had never 
occurred to him when he was flying for the pure 
joy of flight. 

"Do you know why they keep together in a 
wedge ?" he said. "Because this is not a holiday 
for them. It's business. The leaders blaze a 
path, they make a sort of draught, like when you 
open the door, in the air. All that we learn from 
the birds." 

"Oo-eee!" said Thu-Thur, with a flattering 
smile either understanding or pretending to un- 
derstand. 

He had dropped to the level of the goose flotilla's 
direct trail and, increasing his speed, drew nearer 
and nearer. Their squawking protest at this 
mighty pursuer with strangely fashioned, motion- 
less wings could be heard even above the motor. 
Suddenly they right-wheeled, but even in their 
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fright keeping their formation with heroic fellow- 
ship. He stopped the motor, and the full volume 
of their cries came piercingly to the ears in that 
feathery solitude. 

"Don't — don't hurt the birds! Poor birds!" 
said the Princess. " Poor tired birds ! '' 

"You dear!'* said Rodd, who hated the idea 
of injuring anything that flew, even a sparrow. 
"If you had been a boy you would have wanted 
to run them down, when it is clear that the right 
of way up here is theirs, isn't it ? " 

After that what wouldn't he do for her ? Buoy- 
antly on a rising wave of an air-current they 
soared for a time. In the distance, its towers 
shining in the haze of its heated breath, lay the 
great city, a prison with gates opening outward to 
the country and under their feet the ticket-of-leave 
prisoners looking like shoe-buttons, as Thu-Thur 
said, bathing and delving in the sand of the 
beaches. 

"Now for home!" said Rodd. 

Her face turned grave at the suggestion, grave 
as the faces of the people at play would become 
if the sky should snow telegrams of bad news to 
every one. 

"Home!" breathed Thu-Thur dismally. 

Evidently she was miserable with the weight 
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of a mighty secret. She had told him only half 
of her story. Now she knew him well enough to 
make him her confident in all. 

"No home! No daddy any more. No mother 
any more. Poor Thu-Thur ! '* 

"Why, how is that?" he asked, thunderstruck. 

The series of childish, nasal indrawings of 
breath went straight to his heart. 

"Daddy and another lady — bad, bad lady!'* 
she said, "Mother cry and go to grandmother. 
Daddy go to Europe on steamer with the bad 
lady. Poor mother ! Poor Thu-Thur ! " 

How could any father desert such a child as 
this ? Rodd was on fire with indignation. 

"Td like to tell daddy how I love him, then he'd 
come back and mother come back. Thu-Thur 
kiss them bodi. Happy Thu-Thur !'' 

They still coasted gently. He slipped a free 
hand around her in a mute effort to assist her 
in her batde against tears. 

"What steamer did he go on ?" he inquired. 

"*Tania!" she answered. "That *Tania ?*' she 
suggested, pointing out to sea to an ocean liner. 

"Yes, it's one of them — ^the one that sailed this 
afternoon, no doubt." 

"Please catch steamer — catch daddy!" she 
implored, brightening instandy. 
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If her father were really aboard, what a retribu- 
tion for him when Thu-Thur appeared! 

"Yes, we'll catch her," said Rodd. 

"Oo-ee!** said Thu-Thur, all smiles again. In 
her quick changes of emotion she reminded him 
of the gray squirrels in Central Park, which put a 
paw over a palpitating heart one second and the 
next gleefully nibble a nut. 

It was easy work for the Falcon — a long, swift, 
gradual descent toward the steamer, which had 
shaken off the pilot and, harbor free, in the deep, 
broad lane, had started it full speed on her long 
journey. Her passengers, baggage in place, were 
out of their cabins taking the first hearty breaths 
of salt. Their faces blossomed above the rail 
when they saw an aeroplane's flight, setting the 
ship for the target. As Rodd ran alongside even 
with the promenade deck, they broke into a 
cheer. Was it for the aviator, whose clean-cut 
face they recognized, or for the winsome litde 
girl beside him, or both ? He touched his cap 
and she waved the bunch of asters which she still 
held fast. 

"Is Mr. Thu-Thur aboard?'' Rodd called. 

"You mean Thorp? Got a telegram?" sang 
out a nervous man. 

No, the litde girl's father," said Rodd. "Thu- 
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Thur. It's a password he can't fail to recognize, 
if he is!" 

"M-m — ^no see him!" said Thu-Thur matter- 
of-factly, as she strained her eyes. 

"Send the stewards through the steamer saying 
Thu-Thur; message for her daddy from Miss 
Thu-Thur — and lisp it like that — ^Thu-Thur!" 

"Say, this beats me! What's it all about, Mr. 
Rodd? Aeroplane searching a ship?" called a 
young man, who scented a story, which made the 
rampant curiosity of the passengers which had no 
way of expressing itself glad that a reporter was 
aboard. 

"Beats me, too," answered Rodd, and wheeled 
the Falcon out of ear-shot, while he waited for the 
result of the investigation. 

"Oo-ee!" half giggled Thu-Thur. Her face 
was close to her bouquet, mischief dancing out of 
her eyes in a way that seemed to Rodd out of 
keeping with the seriousness of the situation. 

"Too bad! Fm afraid he is on another ship," 
said Rodd. 

"Too bad!" said Thu-Thur, but not as if it 
were really so, at all. Rodd had to smile to him- 
self at the thought of the stewards knocking at 
cabin doors and lisping through the many passages 
of the liner. 
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"Nobody responds!" called an officer through 
a megaphone. 

"That settles it," said Rodd, waving his cap in 
thanks. Thu-Thur waved her asters gayly. 
Oo-ee!" she whispered. 
But — " for he had expected her to break into 






tears. 



Oo-ee! Look!" She pointed at a gull which 
dove for a morsel of food in the boiling wake of the 
screw. "You can't pick up crumbs like the bird 
can!" 

Something very like suspicion was gathering 
in Rodd's mind. 

No, I cannot, and FU not try," he answered. 
Your Highness, the Prime Minister is about to 
take a firm stand. It's home now! Not even if 
you should cry I will not try" — ^with a show of 
resolution to resist the spell of temptation she 
could weave about him. 

She regarded him studiously and saw this 
time that there was no daring him out of his 






course. 



No cry, no cry!" she answered, as if 
the very suggestion that she should cry were 
ridiculous. 

"And we are going straight to Hempstead, and 
there we are going to ask about Thitich." 
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"Siswich!" Thu-Thur demurely corrected him 
and, to his amazement, with almost no lisp at all. 
His scepticism grew. 

He knew the location of Siswich well. It was 
in line with his course to Hempstead, only a few 
minutes away over brown meadows and red and 
gold groves. In the afternoon sun the still wind- 
mills looked like the petals of big sunflowers, shot 
with the arrows of their guides. Thu-Thur, 
oblivious of the landscape, studied her bouquet, 
with nothing to say except a single "My!" in a 
long sigh. 

"Now, can you tell me where is your house?'* 
Rodd asked, as he slackened pace, with the highest 
church steeple of Siswich only a few hundred yards 
away. 

"There!" she said, indicating a solitary oak 
among a younger generation of trees. 

As they rounded it in their descent, a man and a 
woman on a veranda flashed in view. The woman 
was in a wicker chair, and the man was standing 
beside her, shaking something in a silver receptacle. 
It was anything but a scene of connubial infelicity. 
At sight of an aeroplane alighting on their lawn 
they started ; and when they saw who the passenger 
was they ran down the steps in panic, the woman 
leading. 
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"Susan Thurston! Susan Thurston! Where 
on earth — ^what on earth — Susan Thurston!" ex- 
claimed Thu-Thur*s mother, her voice running 
through the scale of incomprehension, fright, vex- 
ation, and relief. 

"I've been flying!" said the Princess softly; 
and after the straps were unfastened and she 
stepped to the ground, she held out the bunch of 
asters to avert the parental wrath. 

"Beautiful flowers!" she lisped, at her cunning- 
est. "Thu-Thur pick all for you, mother. Hold 
'em tight all time I fly— up in clouds, big steamer, 
birds, and Old Lady Riding a Broomstick." 

"Yes, it was all so perfectly reasonable, easy 
and safe," put in Rodd, almost plaintively, feeling 
the guilt and satisfaction of a boy who had been 
robbing a peach orchard, and determined to stand 
by his fellow culprit. 

"Of course it was safe if she was with you, Mr. 
Rodd," said Mr. Thurston, "but what I want to 
know, Susie, is how your Aunt Susan came to let 
you go." 

"No ask her," said Thu-Thur, now in her 
mother's arms. 

"Then that house with the gable in the park — 
was that her Aunt Susan's?" asked Rodd, en- 
lightened. 
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"Yes, and I wanted to fly!" put in Thu-Thur 
logically. 

"Aunt Susan is her godmother, and we let her 
go for a little visit," Mrs. Thurston explained. 

"Lonesome," said Thu-Thur. "Love mother 
best." 

"But Aunt Susan will be beside herself!" Mrs. 
Thurston was sufficiently over her excitement to see 
beyond the head nestling against her shoulder. 

"Birdman and I fly back and tell Tant-Thu — 
oh, th-th-so twick!" urged Thu-Thur, at the 
prospect of another flight. 

"No, young woman. You have flown enough 
for one day. We will telephone," said her father, 
going into the house. 

When he came out he had added enough in- 
gredients for three to the contents of the silver 
receptacle. There was nothing to do but Rodd 
should stay to dinner, as a fitting close to that 
memorable half-holiday. On his intimation that 
it would please him, Thu-Thur was allowed to 
sit up for a while. 

"Her imagination quite terrifies us," said Mrs. 
Thurston, as Rodd was telling the story of the 
afternoon, "and as for her lisp, though she has 
grown out of it, she still seems to find it useful at 



times." 
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"And the scandalous cause of our visit to the 
Steamer ? " Rodd was bold enough to inquire. 
Oh, I can explain that!'* said Mr. Thurston. 
The other evening we were to see one of those 
triangle plays, where the child unites the stricken 
mother and erring father, and I suppose Susie 
heard us talking about it." 

They laughed, while Thu-Thur soberly bent 
over her porridge. As she went up-stairs to bed, 
she said sleepily to Rodd from the banisters: 

"My! Twas grand, birdman ! ''—precious com- 
pliment from Her Highness, and her first con- 
fession that anything wonderful had happened. 

"Oh, the eternal feminine! — from Helen of 
Troy to date ! " mused Rodd, flying homeward. 
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TRAINOR'S C Q D 

CQ" — all the gossip between wireless sta- 
tions ceased. Important messages were 
strangled in the middle of a word by the ominous 
letters that ever compel dead silence in the up- 
per atmosphere. The North Atlantic became 
a straining ear for the inevitable D. *X Q 
D," or "Come — Quickly — Danger," sizzled the 
metallic cry through the ether; and, lest there be 
any mistake, it was followed by ** S O S, " the other, 
the international, code signal of distress at sea. 

**C Q D — Columbia— collided — ^with — tramp- 
foundering!" the operator called from his sentry- 
box of a receiving room at the 135th Street station. 
Danbury Rodd scanned the sailing list of a morning 
newspaper. 

"Sailed yesterday for Rio with a hundred 
passengers!" he announced. 

"Latitude, 32.10; longitude, 76.30," continued 
the operator. 
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"And the Albatross is in Newfoundland!" Rodd 
grumbled, in exasperation to find his hands tied. 

She was the only one of his fleet fitted with 
wireless, and without this attachment it would be 
a matter of blind guesswork for an aeroplane to 
locate a ship at sea in a fog. He scowled out of 
the window at the yellowish-white wall trembling 
with the hoarse warnings of river whistles. His 
restless spirit could not remain inactive in such a 
crisis. 

"We can try, anyway," he said. "We'll send 
the Petrel and the Craney on the chance. Ho, 
Benjamin B.!" he called to his assistant in the 
next room. 

Denman appeared in the doorway just as the 
operator raised his finger in signal of further news. 
The ProgresOf bound for Havana, was speaking 
and the listeners, their imaginations raw with 
suspense, drew a long breath as they heard the 
words : 

"Coming! Only sixty miles away ! " 

"Think what that means to the passengers! 
All worry over, thanks to a few little sparks! 
What an age we live in ! But if I had the Albatross 
I believe I could reach her first!" Rodd declared. 

His imagination still soared toward latitude 
3Z.I0 and longitude 76.30; he resented his body's 
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heaviness. He hated to miss an opportunity to 
demonstrate the backwardness of the Government 
in still clinging to life-boats, which France had 
already discarded and Germany was about to 
discard. A life-plane was infinitely superior in 
putting a cable for a breeches buoy aboard, and 
it was all nonsense, as he had proved in the wreck 
of the Narragansett, to say that a capable aviator 
could not transfer passengers from ship to shore 
in a fairly stiflFwind. 

"Denman, we will build another Albatross a 
quarter larger at least, with a better wireless;'* 
and he had dropped everything else and was at 
work on the plans when the operaitor raised his 
finger again. 

"No keeping you out of it, Mr. Rodd," he 
remarked. "Here's a C Q D for you." And he 
he repeated this message: 

"*To save an old seaman's honor Captain 
Trainor begs Danbury Rodd to come in all haste 
in his Falcon to Seaside.'" 

"That's strange!" said Rodd. "And — and it's 
an appeal no one can resist." 

He was already on his feet and had pressed the 
button calling for the foreman of the sheds before 
Denman cotild put in a restraining word. 

"People know just how to get you!" Denman 
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said. "A little mystery, a little sentiment! Why 
doesn't this Captain Trainor explain ? " 

"Yes, you might ask for details," Rodd as- 
sented. "Tell him Vl\ come if convinced." 

"I have lost touch," the operator returned. 
"The air is jangling like an orchestra of insane 
men tuning up — passengers trying to send mes- 
sages ashore and all the newspapers trying to 
engage the captains of the Columbia and the 
Progreso as special correspondents." 

He kept sounding for Seaside, his sizzling 
katydids lost in the medley, while Rodd's im- 
patience grew. 

"A man wouldn't send that for a joke," Rodd 
declared. "Tm going!" 

" In this weather ? I tell you it is dangerous ! " 
Denman protested. 

For answer, Rodd seized his cap and jacket and 
burst through the door, singing out directions. 
Five minutes later the attendants at the aerodrome 
saw the Falcdns wings fade into the mist; the 
figure of her driver hung a dark silhouette, as if 
unsupported, and then was swallowed up. 

The roofs of the ferry-boats sprang up under 
Rodd's feet like rising and disappearing lily-pads. 
He skirted the piers, took his bearings from the 
Aquarium, which looked like a hugh mushroom 
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In the fogy and, maintaining an altitude which 
would keep him clear of any ship's masts, used 
the hobgoblin mass of Liberty as a landmark in 
crossing the bay. Once over Staten Island his 
gujde was the foamy ribbon of surf along the coast 
while he kept a watchful hand on the lifting plane 
ready to rise over any obstacle which should loom 
up in his path. 

He remembered Seaside as an incident to a 
panorama of other flights. Recognizing the light- 
house and the life-saving station when they took 
spectral shape, he descended in the nearest open 
space that slow, coasting inquiry revealed. The 
first man he saw as he alighted was a negro. 
When he inquired where Captain Trainor lived, 
the negro led the way to a cottage, and in answer 
to the bell a gray-haired woman came to the door. 
Her face ordinarily must have been singularly 
sweet and peaceful, but now it was drawn with 
worry and apprehension. 

**Is Captain Trainor here?" Rodd asked. 

"No," she answered politely enough, though 
not in a way to encourage conversation. 

"You are Mrs. Trainor?" he persisted. 

"Yes." 

She drew the door to as if to end the interview, 
her hand trembling on the knob. 
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"The captain sent for me/* Rodd explained. 
"I am quite in the dark as to the reason. All I 
know is that he said his honor was at stake.'' 

With this, pride and indignation shot into her 
eyes. 

"It is not!'* she said defiantly. "Is that all }'' 
she inquired, with the next breath. 

"Unless you can tell me where he is," Rodd 
rejoined gently. His disarming smile was at 
work. "You see, I have hurried here at his call 
as a seaman, and I am something of a seaman 
myself." 

His sympathy had put the key to the lock of her 
repressed feelings. She spoke as one who has a 
cause born of a wife's love and an outraged sense 
of injustice. 

"They took his ship away from him this last 
run," she said, "because his hair was getting 
white and because he was too honest. Since then 
he hasn't been himself He couldn't sleep. He 
would get up in the night and pace up and down 
on the beach. When word came that the 
Columbia was foundering I feared he would go 
mad. I couldn't reason with him. All he could 
think of was that she was his ship." 

Her accent bore hard on the word ship, as if 
it stood for some devil's wizardry. 
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"And you haven't told me yet where he is," 
Rodd put in. His soft interruption broke the 
thread of her concentrated narrative. 

No bitterness tinged her solicitude as she con- 
tinued : 

"You will find him at the station where I left 
him, hoping for news. Perhaps you might in- 
fluence him. His dinner is waiting and he's 
eaten nothing all day. Say something kind to 
him, my husband," and she smiled wanly, 
urgendy. "He is the best man in the world, 
only he's too honest, too loyal." 

"I'll do my best!" said Rodd. 

The sputtering of the wildly chasing sparks 
over the coil made his step unheard as he ap- 
peared in the doorway of the wireless room. 
Bending over the operator was a man of perhaps 
sixty, ruddy, thickset, square-jawed, as intent as 
if he waited on a life and death decision. The 
sputtering ceased. A message was coming in 
and the operator repeated it as it came: 

"*The Progreso will be in time. No hope for 
the Columbia. Her captain says he will abandon 
ship as soon as passengers are transferred."' 

" Her own captain says that! The shame of it ! " 
cried Captain Trainor. His fingers gripped the 
table edge so rigidly that the knuckles were ghastly 
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points on his big, mottled brown hands. **And 
not a word from Mr. Rodd! Of course he 
wouldn't come!'* 

"But he did come!'* whispered Rodd exultantly, 
touching the old man's shoulder. 

The aviator had seen many natures revealed by 
sudden emotion stripping off a mask, but no face 
more free from deceit than Trainor's. Its char- 
acter was as clear as that of some promontory 
whose lines and crannies and seams are thrown 
into relief by the play of a burst of sunlight. The 
passion of his career was in his words when he 
could clear his throat of gulps of inarticulate 
rejoicing. 

"You won't refuse, as seaman to seaman! 
You will put me aboard my ship ?" 

"But if she must go down, what good will it 
do?" Rodd asked. "The accident comes on the 
first run after you gave up command. How can 
that affect your honor ? " 

"No matter!" he answered. There was mad- 
ness in his eyes, but his voice was as calm as if 
he were announcing the day's run to the quarter- 
master. "She is my ship! They put me off, but 
they will find me there where I belong trying to 
save her when she goes down! Why, it gives me 
a clean bill for eternity — and — well, she's my ship, 
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the last ship I shall ever have! Her fortunes are 
mine ! 

Rodd understood the point of view. It touched 
him with awe. But he thought of the woman 
who waited at home, and he hesitated. 

"And I might save her — I might! I know her 
and I know the weaknesses of the man who took 
my place!** the captain pleaded. 

Rodd gave his head the quick toss that always 
indicated decision. 

"I will take you if your wife is willing/* he said. 
** She is first — even before the ship ! '* 

His firmness gainsaid further argument and 
they returned to the cottage. They did not have 
to enter. Mrs. Trainor, keeping vigil by the 
window, had seen their approach and sprang to 
meet them. Rodd himself undertook to explain 
the conditions of his promise with the care of a 
judge laying down evidence. She listened starkly, 
looking all the time at her husband. 

"You wish this.? Will it make you happy?" 
she asked with measuring intensity, yet her voice 
sounded like the distant tinkle of the bell of a 
buoy. 

"I might save her, Jess. Yes, if I could save 
her — think of it!'* the captain said devoutly. 
"You — you wouldn't deny me the chance?" 
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Mrs. Trainor swayed in the suppressed agony 
of the struggle between what she would have 
called her selfish thought of his safety and her old 
instinct that had never allowed her to stand be- 
tween him and his duty. 

" rU stay if you say so, Jess/' said the captain. 
" But some way I feel that if I do V\\ be a lost 
spirit trying to make apologies to itself for the rest 
of my life.** 

She turned to Rodd with an unspoken question, 
as definite to his comprehension as if it were in 
burning letters; and from his eyes she had an 
unequivocal promise to guard her husband's life. 
The tremor of her frame set in resolution. 

**Then go!*' she said brightly and proudly. 

Her eyes were dry and glistening; she was 
smiling bravely and fondly as the mist shut out 
her spare figure in the doorway to Rodd's final 
glance. 

"I knew I could depend on Jess!" the captain 
breathed. 

"There's an old Spartan story about a woman 
and her husband and a shield, which sounds 
wonderful because it is not modern to people who 
will not see what is passing around them," Rodd 
said, half aloud. He did not speak again until 
they were in the air and he had swung the Falcon 
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around rill the compass needle pointed sou'-sou'- 
west. "That's about the course — and straight 
ahead, I should think/' he remarked. 

The motors broke into a roll of compressed 
thunder and the resulring burst of speed drove 
the mist against their faces with the force of 
freezing steam from a piston-head. 

"How do you log your miles?'* asked the 
captain. "This is a new kind of sailing for me.*' 

"We have the revolutions, of course. In a 
dead calm we are pretty safe. In any kind of a 
breeze we have to depend on the wind gauge for 
allowances. But no set of tables quite work out 
accurately, because you have to trim automatically 
with varying strata. On a ship you have only to 
look to right and left; we have to keep watch 
below also.** 

"Seventy — eighty — ^ninety miles,** the meter 
knitted the knots of that unblazed pathway, the 
Falcon rising whenever green showed through 
the blanket. Moisture was falling in drops from 
the captain*s chin and beads hung on his bushy, 
white eyebrows. He was at home in his element, 
peering ahead with his far-sighted skipper*s eyes. 

"This is about the place, so far as I can reckon,** 
Rodd said finally; "and if there is a horn blowing 
we ought to hear it.*' 
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He stopped the motors. While the Falcon 
floated softly downward on the bosom of the fog 
they listened, but heard no sound. Her runners 
spatted the sea like a skipping stone before she 
rose to the crest of an imaginary hill and slid back 
to the valley's bottom; and still nothing but 
thick, clammy silence. 

" It looks to me as if we were burrowing after 
a needle in a haystack/* Rodd said, ^'without 
even being sure that the needle is there. Perhaps 
the Columbia is already down.** 

The captain leaned forward shaking with wrath 
and his mouth opened at the corner with a ripping 
denial. 

*'No, she isn't! No, she isn't!** He could not 
have been more confident if he had had a wireless 
from her. 

"Yet — ** Rodd began. He was seeing the 
figure of Mrs. Trainor in the doorway and thinking 
of his promise to bring her husband back safely. 
An excuse for returning sprang to his mind. He 
could plead that he was in danger of running out 
of gasolene. But the captain*s look stayed his 
words and killed his plan. His own seaman*s 
nature answering to the tuning steel of that of the 
man at his side, he was surprised to find himself 
unwilling to give up the quest. **Yet — we have 
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not exhausted our resources/' he concluded, in a 
different mood. 

So the Falcon was driven in a great circle, the 
first of a winding maze of circles, with nothing 
except the swinging, jumping needle of the com- 
pass and the log's account to guide her. 

**I expect a map of our course would hardly 
look sober,'* he told the captain merrily. **The 
whole thing is a game of blind-man's-buff." 

At intervals they stopped to listen, and coming 
to what they guessed should be the centre of this 
hare and hounds tracery the captain, with his 
hand to his ear, admitted, but without the slightest 
discouragement, that he heard nothing. 

**Try it due south a few miles," he said easily. 

But Rodd, his fingers on the inflation lever for 
the pontoons, was letting the Falcon sink. Buoy- 
antly as an air-filled bag she rested on the sea, 
and he nodded significantly toward a yellow glare 
overhead. 

"We ought to be able to see better soon," he 
said. 

As if in echo of his words, out of the blanket 
came the raucous vowels of tones of command, 
lacking consonants. It was a signal for a wild 
shout from the captain; for the motors to take up 
their work and the pistons to suck the air out of 
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the pontoons. The heat from the unmasking 
sun gaining strength as it bored its way reached 
the lower strata, creating a current that lifted the 
languorous curtain of the fog and revealed first 
the dark lines of a ship, out of which developed 
the faces of passengers along a rail, and, later, 
another ship a hundred yards distant, sunk to her 
lower cabin ports. 

"The Columbia r* cried the captain. 

She seemed a poor thing to win a man's affec- 
tions, this squat, ugly liner of a minor service; 
but by her compass's side he had plotted her 
course and watched the tiying fishes playing about 
the cut water in pleasant weather and the waves 
break over her forecastle in foul. The sight of 
her sent the blood of youth and of battle singing 
in his veins. 

"I am going to save her!'' he said, as if there 
were nothing in the world that a man's faith 
might not do in the greatest hour of his life. 

The passengers turned from watching the 
rescue work and the approach of a revenue cutter 
to the stifF-winged creature which sprang out of 
the misty background of the air into the centre of 
the picture. Within the last few hours they had 
touched depths and heights of emotion. They 
had smiled with faces of chalk, while shivers ran 
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down their backs and the deck under their feet 
was sinking; they had smiled in ruddy hysteria, 
with bands of music playing in their marrows, 
when the Progreso's "Coming!" clicked down the 
Columbia's wires just before her dynamos were 
submerged. With a strange feeling of a century 
lived in a brief experience, they were now ready to 
play the spectators of the final act. 

Two boats loaded with people were crossing 
the sea lane between the two ships. A man who 
had evidently sprained his ankle was being as- 
sisted down the gangway into a third boat which 
lay alongside. Trainor recognized him. 

"That's the fellow that took my place!*' he 
said stonily, yet without any inflection of prej- 
udice in his voice. 

The new captain had seated himself when a cry 
from every onlooker rose: a cry like that from a 
grandstand turned tragic at an accident in a close 
finish. The Columbia sunk by the stern with a 
lunge till her overhang was flush with the sea, and 
her bow rose clear, showing the jagged hole in her 
plates left by the collision. 

The end!*' whispered Rodd. 
No, it's not!" swore the captain. 

She rolled partly over and, as if by some her- 
culean effort in her own vitals, righted herself. 
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The first officer standing by the rail was summon- 
ing the last of the crew with hurrying gestures. 

"I know her! She's good for twenty years 
yet!*' declared the captain with mad insistency. 
"Put me aboard! Yes, put me aboard, or FU 
jump and swim for it!*' 

He was already on his feet. Rodd drew him 
back with a firm grip of the arm, for he saw mad- 
ness in the old man's eyes. Fearing a struggle, 
he spoke an assuring word : 

"As you will!'' 

"You see she ain't sinking. She's holding on! 
She's a spunky, stubborn shrew — I know her!" 
said the captain. 

He was right. The Columbia had taken a new 
position, but she still floated with a derelict's 
persistence; and Rodd found himself personify- 
ing her and admiring her veteran gameness. He 
wanted to give her the one chance in a thousand. 

"Well, are you going to put me iaboard or 
not?" demanded the captain. 

Rodd raised his hand in a plea for patience. 

"This is like warping into a dock against a 
treacherous tide for you," he explained. "It 
can't be done at full speed ahead." 

There was only one place to land, the leaning, 
fog-slippery, canvas-covered superstructure aft the 
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smokestack. Rodd knew precisely the danger 
and the difficulty and he would not be hurried. 
Any error and the Falcon^ with her passengers 
in a cage of bent wires and twisted rods, would fall 
a wreck into the sea. He made a circle, his planes 
flicking by the faces along the Columbia s rail. 
Some man called out, ** Hello, Danbury Rodd!*' 
but the concentrated aviator did not hear him. 
His mind was projecting itself to the nerve-ends 
of his steed. Hovering for a moment, he measured 
his distance and the light wind that had sprung up. 

** Remember, you are a dead weight!'* he bade 
the captain. **Keep rigid as a mast. Don't let 
the buttons of your coat sway tKis way or that 
from the line of that brace in front of you. Then 
Fll know what to count on." 

His own lithe torso was carried forward to the 
end of his seat as a pivot and, trimming the sensi- 
tive plane line by instinctive adjustment, he let 
the Falcon descend. A sound like a prolonged 
breath of suspense came from the Columbians rail. 
The sand-box slides at their toes opened as the 
curved, rubber-tired runners struck. As the 
length of them settled to the slant, Rodd dropped 
through the framework to the deck, his body 
thrown forward wrenching against the tendency 
to slide. Thus as a peg he held the Falcon in 
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place, while the crowd on the Columbia let go its 
indrawn breath in a yell. 

"That rope!*' he called to the captain. 

**Ay! ay!*' responded the captain, who alighted 
with such alacrity that he knocked his cap off 
against a guy. 

Throwing Rodd one of the lashings which had 
held the life-boats in place, he ran forward. Rodd 
made the Falcon thoroughly fast and followed. 
As he descended to the bridge, the white head 
bobbing down the ladders reached the forecastle 
deck, where the crew making for the gangway 
stood nailed to their tracks at sight of that familiar 
face set in determination. 

"The hole is out of water f* he called. "She's 
all right!" He told the carpenter to get timbers 
and canvas; he sang out names as members of a 
detail for the work he had in mind. "After me 
to the hold!" he shouted. 

" Don't, captain ! " said the mate. " It's no use 
— she'll plunge any minute." 

"She's sprung her plates 'midships! She's 
taking in water fast!" said the engineer. He laid 
his hand on the captain's shoulder to restrain him. 

"Then put die hand-pump to working!" 
answered the captain. He shook himself free 
violently and sprang toward the hatch. 
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"No, no!*' Rodd called, his promise to Mrs. 
Trainor in mind. He could hear the swishing 
of the water in the hold and the banging of pieces 
of floating cargo against the sides. "No, wait, 
captain! You must not!** he repeated as he half 
slid down the ladder from the bridge. 

"Come! Will you, or shall I go alone?*' the 
captain demanded of the crew. 

They changed from sheep to men, obeying, 
with the first officer at their head, in answer to a 
sudden return of an old instinct. 

Rodd leaned over the hatch to see the white 
head disappear. He was more at home in the air 
than in the bowels of a ship, but he construed 
his word to Mrs. Trainor as meaning that he would 
not let her husband out of sight, and joined in 
assisting the carpenter and his detail in bringing 
the canvas and timbers. With them he worked 
his way waist deep toward the jagged piece of 
daylight that took on a spout from the sea with 
every long, even roll. It was triumph, the 
triumph of command of his own ship, which he 
saw in the face of the old man who called to 
his men: 

"Now the only way to escape is to keep her 
afloat, and we*ll do it! Why, it*s easy — easy!** 

Struggling against the motion, slipping and 
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filing) but cheered on by his words, the work 
became an ecstasy of endeavor. 

**It*s a job the navy did once, on the Oregon^ 
out in the East. Steady, there! Let her dive — 
she'll swing back again!*' 

After they had fastened the shutter they labored 
in the darkness, with bleeding, tenacious fingers, 
piling up bales and building a partition. 

**ril stay below now, sir. Hadn't you better 
look after things above?'* asked the mate at 
length. If the 'Columbia sank after all, he thought 
that the captain deserved to live. 

** Right!'* answered the captain. "Let her 
settle, if she will. She's not going down; I know 
she isn't!" 

His hair matted, his face grimy and elate, he 
returned up the ladder. 

"We are gaining a little," the engineer told him; 
and he dropped in the reaction of his exhaustion 
on the hatch combing and wiped his forehead 
and smiled like a cherub at the revenue cutter 
which was standing off. 

"We're all ready to be towed to Norfolk!" he 
called. 

"But first," sang out Rodd, "wire to Mrs. 
Trainor and to the owners that the Columbia is 
safe and Captain Trainor is in command ! " 
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"Talk about warping into a pier/' was the 
captain's final word, before Rodd rose for his 
homeward flight. **Say, that landing of yours 
beat anything I ever saw! I used to think there 
was nothing so beautiful as a full-rigged ship and 
I hated to see steam driving her off the seas. But 
I guess, considering that clipper of yours, we've 
gained all we lost!'* 

**Yes, we are getting back into the age of sail" — 
and thir-thir went the Falcon* s motors. 
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VIII 

A FLIGHT FOR THE COUN- 
TESS ROYAL 

t 

THE King was waiting. His expectant ear 
heard die distant hum of a motor as sweet 
music. Out of the shadow thrown by a hill-top 
in the moonlight flashed the apparition which 
was to give him the wings of youth. Familiar 
with the landing-place, it glided in faultless pre- 
cision toward that solitary figure in Tyrolese 
hunting costume on the outskirts of the grounds 
of the Palace of Lindenberg. 

"Have I kept you long, Your Majesty ?" asked 
Danbury Rodd. He had flown straight from 
Vienna, that Paris without rouge of which he had 
grown exceedingly fond while occupied in estab- 
lishing his Austrian plant. 

"No," said the King. "I came out early in 
case you should be early. But you never are, nor 
are you late. You are always just on time.'* 

" I will bear that in mind for the next occasion.'* 
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His Majesty laughed at the thrust. Indeed, 
he laughed heartily, as a prisoner might when he 
found himself free to do as he pleased. 

"On the next occasion! You must think I 
imagine you are a gentleman in waiting from the 
way I bid you go and come. But it has been a 
long day, full of dulness — six changes of uniform, 
two addresses, and too much Prime Minister! As 
the afternoon wore on I could not resist tempting 
your good-nature again. So I wired.*' 

**To my delight!" Rodd answered. The cipher 
telegrams from Lindenberg were all to his taste. 
They had no sense of royal command. They 
gratified his liking for the man; for it was the man, 
not the King, whom he served. "The destination 
is the same ?" he asked. 

"Yes, to the Countess HofFeldt*s lodge,** said 
His Majesty, wrapping his coat about him to keep 
out the pressure of the night air as they rose. 
"You must know the way well by this time!" 

"Yes, so well that I think I could go it on foot 
without looking at the sign-posts.** 

"You make feasible what otherwise would be 
out of the question. Thanks to you and your 
aeroplane, I dine with the Countess and the court 
is none the wiser. I finish my day*s work; I am 
away in the night; and I am up for inspection of 
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the guard at seven the next morning, as every 
King of Lindenberg has been for several hundred 
years/* 

"It really means so much to you? I am 
gratified, indeed/' said Rodd. 

"And probably you have wondered why I 
like to dine with the Countess ?'* 

Rodd had to admit that he was human, and no 
human being except the Bedouin dervish has ever 
been known to be without curiosity. 

"Then why should I keep half the secret when 
you already know the other half? The Countess 
was my sweetheart thirty years ago. I wanted to 
many her. I was so determined and boyish and 
stubborn about it that my father had difficulty in 
curing me. Of course the thing was impossible 
— impossible r^ 

"I hate to think it!'* said Rodd. The Countess 
was adorable; the King, in her presence, a different 
being, who no longer seemed prematurely old and 
careworn. 

"Oh, you are young! You are an American! 
But when one has been a king — a king and an 
automaton — as long as I have, he learns that it 
does not work out in practice for royalty to marry 
out of royalty.** 

Rgdd did not believe any such nonsense. He 
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believed in marrying whomever one loved. How- 
ever, he was not going to endanger a flow of nar- 
rative with argument. 

"And I did love her! My God! How I did 
love her! There never was any other woman on 
earth like her!'* exclaimed the King. "Yes, I am 
not ashamed of it. I am proud of it. I loved her 
so much that it took her to cure me— not my 
father. She put an end to my folly by marrying 
an army officer she did not love— and this for my 
sake and the sake of the State!" 

"That is one way of looking at it," Rodd 
thought, appearing too busy to talk himself and 
yet a magnetic listener who begged His Majesty 
to proceed. 

Park-like pine forest succeeded pine forest; 
shadowy figures dotted the winding roads; bearded 
grain glistened in the fields, and the lights of the 
peasants' cottages speckled that cultivated land of 
counted trees and counted spears of grass. 

"I married a Danish princess whom my father 
chose," the King proceeded. "You know what 
great butter-makers the Danes are. Our Linden- 
bergers are all for cheese, but Her Majesty would 
have them learn butter. She established schools, 
offered prizes, and set half my people to churning. 
But, alas ! our butter would not sell and our export 
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trade suffered. Her disappointment was possibly 
one of the reasons which would never let her feel 
at home among our hills. She always longed for 
the Baltic mists. For her memory I have all the 
deep respect that the Countess has for her hus- 
band's. 

" Since we were free to do so, the Countess and I 
have corresponded regularly. When in difficulty 
I always seek her advice. She is a counsellor of 
inexhaustible fertility of resource. She gives me 
the cards to play against the Prussian kaisers, who 
would reduce all the small kings to the position 
of clerks in a Hamburg merchant's office. In a 
word, she is my inspiration, and I call her my 
Countess Royal. But gray hairs have taught us 
wisdom. Now we see that our sacrifice was wise." 
She thinks so, too?'* Rodd inquired. 
Why, yes,'* answered the King. 

The Falcon alighted in front of a small seclud- 
ed lodge in the Tyrol. A door opened and His 
Majesty kissed the hand of the woman who stood 
in the outpour of light from a shaded lamp— a 
woman who must have been surpassingly beautiful 
in her youth, and a woman who was beautiful yet 
and sweet with a repressed sadness. 

To-night as the Countess Royal took Rodd's 
hand she slipped a folded paper into the palm. 
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He thriiied; yet less from this than from a message 
from her eyes, which could have sent a regiment 
fighting for her sake. It told him that the note 
concerned the King. 

"I may expect you at eleven ?" said His Majesty 
as Rodd was about to go. " It would be fearful — 
that old Premier of mine might box my ears— if I 
didn't appear at inspection." 

Rodd hesitated and looked at the Countess 
covertly for instructions. 

"At eleven! We surely don't want His Ma- 
jesty's ears boxed," she said quickly. 

"At eleven!" Rodd repeated. It seemed as 
if there were already a contract between him and 
the Countess, which she had made and he had 
signed without inspecting the contents. 

He set the Falcon drifting leisurely, with the 
reins over the dashboard, as he would have said, 
while he opened the paper. He found that there 
were three notes, two being enclosed within an 
outer one as a cover, on which was written, " Read 
this first." The paper was soft, the handwriting 
fine and delicate. 

"I ask all this because I know you have a heart 
of romance or you would not have been so nice 
about bringing the King to me," he read. "The 
only reward worthy of your kindness you must 
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find in the events which follow. You will go to the 
Castle Schiirwald, which is only twenty miles east 
of the King's at Lindenberg. The ramparts on 
the north side are so broad that, with your great 
skill, you will be able to land. There you will 
find a young man, who is a prisoner of State, 
promenading on the walls; or, if you do not, he 
will soon come when he sees the aeroplane. Say 
nothing as to who sent you, and simply ask him 
if he will come for a flight. If he comes, then, 
after you are in the air, open the second note. 
That will tell you what to do next. If he does not 
come, return to me." 

"The Countess Royal is glorious!" breathed 
Rodd. "The King was a pusillanimous formalist 
to give her up ! She leads ! I follow ! " 

Her request sealed the other two notes as 
eflPectually as a time-lock in a safe-deposit vault. 
In half an hour he had turned past Lindenberg 
and the moated and tumbling walls of the fortress 
of the early kings took shape. The great mass of 
the ruin lay dark, except for three or four illumined 
windows in the south-east corner, which was 
evidently kept in repair for occupancy. 

Circling in order to get his bearings, Rodd saw 
that the Countess was right. The northern 
rampart was broader than the promenade of the 
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Brooklyn Bridge, and along it a man was pacing 
with a soldierly stride, as if for exercise. He 
stopped at sight of the aeroplane and waved his 
handkerchief, less in signal, it seemed, than in 
greeting to the ghostly visitor of the night. 

The Falcon s runners screeched over the de- 
placed stones and dipped in holes where the 
masonry had worn away; but she was brought to 
a standstill without injury to her brittle and com- 
plicated fabric. The man came running toward 
the spot. He was about twenty-four, tall and 
fair-haired. 

His surprise at the visitation was too complete 
and unaffected for him to have been a party to any 
prior arrangement. Rodd's wonder at this has- 
tened him abruptly to his question. 

"Would you like a flight ?" he asked. 

"Would I ? After wearing out boot-leather 
for two months on these rocks, would I ? But 
we'd better be quick. Here comes Major von 
Hoffman, my chief jailer!" He pointed toward a 
portly figure in uniform which struggled to the 
top of the rampart and then came stumbling and 
panting in their direction. 

The Falcon shot fairly over the head of the 
Major, who waved his hands and shouted some- 
thing about His Majesty's injunctions and his own 
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honor, which was lost forever, and then sank on a 
ledge, a veritable lump of dejection. 

"It is the American, Mr. Rodd, isn't it.?" 
asked the passenger. "And in passing you saw 
a poor, miserable devil pacing up and down and 
thought you would give him an evening abroad — 
in Vienna, perhaps! No— don't make it Vienna! 
There's another place I want to go. Will you 
take me ? '* 

"I am under instructions," said Rodd. ^ ^, 

"You are? Well, what the deuce does the 
King propose to do with me now ? '* 

"Honestly, didn't you expect me ?" Rodd asked 
in turn. 

"No!" The young man frowned. He was 
becoming urgently apprehensive. "Who sent 
you ? What is the ruse ?" he demanded. 

But Rodd was busy opening note number two. 

"You will proceed to the forester's lodge of the 
Von Liittgen estate," it said. "Ask your passenger 
the way. If the Countess Sophia Von Liittgen 
is waiting for you there, please make a place for 
her in the Falcon. When you have her and the 
young man aloft, you may open the third note." 

Rodd folded number two and slipped it carefully 
into his pocket with number one, considering both 
too valuable mementos to be lost. 
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^^ I am ID take you id the forestei^s lodge of the 
Von Lixttgen estate/' 

^'To Sophia!'' cried die young man. He 
seemed to have added a foot in stature, composed 
of pure ecstasy. **To Sophia! I don't care whzt 
die ruse is or who sent you if I am to see her!** 

'^Do you know the way?" asked Rodd laconi- 
cally. 

"Do I know die way ? Does the bubble know 
die way to die top of die water ?'' he answered. 

*^The Countess Rojral understands her game, 
evidendy/' Rodd diought, "and I see only the 
backs of die cards until it pleases her to play 
diem. Ich dienf*' 

From landmark to landmark, now a church 
tower of a hill-side village, now a dty, now a 
bridge over a stream, die passenger, his eyes 
ardent and shrewd with a knowledge of die to- 
pography that seemed bred in the bone, laid the 
course. For him the glory of flight was incident 
to its speed. Fields and trees spinning by meant 
miles that were past, minutes of impatient waidng 
ticked oflF the dock. 

" Even if Von HoflFman would let me pass — ^and 
he is too loyal to duty and I am too proud to ask 
such a thing — " he said at last, "I could not have 
gone and returned in a night — and here we are!" 
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They were passing over a dark carpet of forest, 
its tawny depths blue with the moon rays, and 
where it met the fields glowed a single light. 

"As near as you can to that light. It is the 
lodge!'* said the young man. 

Beside the woodland path, under the shadow 
of the trees, on a mat of pine needles sweet with the 
aroma drawn by the moisture of dew, the Falcon 
came softly to rest, like some soaring thing which 
defied nature's clumsy fluttering of wings. 

"You did not say that Sophia was there. You 
only said to go to the lodge ! " exclaimed the young 
man suddenly, as if preparing himself for a dis- 
appointment whose possibility had, for the first 
time, crossed his mind. 

"We'll see," answered Rodd. 

They set out up the path toward the light. A 
door opened and a girl's figure appeared. After 
her came a forester with a lantern and after him 
his wife — solid and loyal-looking as her husband — 
with another lantern. Rodd could see the girl 
clearly enough for the picture she made to play 
such a tune on his heartstrings as the sight of a 
young and exquisite creature peering in the gloom 
for some hoped-for thing should play on the heart- 
strings of any one in the world. He was side by 
side with the young man, but he drew back in 
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instinctive sense of intrusion when they came 
within the circle of light and she saw the young 
man and he saw her. 

"Sophia!" he cried, with all the thoughts of the 
journey and of his promenades on the ramparts 
and the blessing of flight set in a realizing word. 

"Harry!" she answered. 

Then he kissed her fingers devotedly. It was 
the meeting of the King and the Countess Royal 
done in the twenties. And he held her hand in 
both of his, looking into her eyes, while the forester 
and his wife, sober and discreet as the lean, clean 
pine trunks, held their lanterns. Then Rodd 
recalled his part. 

"You are both to come with me without asking 
any questions," he said. "It is according to in- 
structions." 

"I like the instructions very much, so far," said 
Sophia with a smile, which introduced herself to 
Rodd and Rodd to her with an informality that 
suited the situation. 

"And I, too," said the lover. "We are ready!" 
He still held Sophia's hand as they walked together, 
the faithful lanterns following, till he had assisted 
her to the seat at the right of the driver. 

Those two discreet faces of the forester and his 
wife, who had not spoken a word — they had a 
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walking part— faded in the gloom, with two twin- 
kling points of light in their place, when Rodd 
opened note number three. It was the climax. 

"If you have succeeded so far," it said, "it 
would be too cruel for you to fail me in my final 
plans. You will bring the pair to the very point 
at my door where you alighted with the King. 
They are not to leave the aeroplane till I make 
the signal and you are to be ready to reascend at a 
second's notice. If I say to you, 'Will you do 
this or that?' you are to say, *Yes.* If I say to 
you, 'Fly!' you are to fly. If you do not comply 
with my wishes I have misunderstood what lies 
back of that honest, clearly chiselled face of 
yours'* — Rodd fairly blushed — "and must con- 
clude that, after all, you are only one of the 
Americans who are awed by royalty and worship 
title in place of the democracy of human hearts." 

Rodd folded number three with particular 
care and said to himself: 

"She has me! To Thibet, if she commands!" 
And to his passengers: "I am to take you to the 
Countess Hoffeldt's." 

"Countess Hoffeldt!" exclaimed the young man 
thoughtfully, as if trying to place the name's 
association. "Oh! She is the woman who was 
the sweetheart of my father's youth!" 
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'Then you are the Crown Prince of Linden- 
berg ? " Rodd asked. 

"Yes/' 

"And your father put you under guard for the 
same reason that his father put him ? " 

"Yes." 

"I wonder if it were she who sent me that un- 
signed wire this afternoon ?" put in Sophia. "All 
it said was, * The lodge at nine, and fly if you are 
asked.'" 

"And you came because you thought I was the 
sender?" asked the Prince. 

"Yes. And what does it all mean? It is so 
very mysterious." 

"Instructions number four will be verbal," 
answered Rodd discreetly. "That is the most I 
can say, except that you are not to leave your 
places till I give the word." 

" But it is enough — enough just to be here with 
you!" His Highness added to Sophia. 

It was a soft, whimsical night, a lovers* night, 
with the face in the old moon grinning to think 
how delightfully young our planet still is, despite 
the ancients of Central Europe. All three felt 
that the real pilot at the Falcons wheel was the 
caprice of the Countess, which drove the silvery 
phantom with the joyous speed of light. As thev 
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dropped before her lodge it was she who hurried 
first to the door, bathed in the flood of the lamp's 
rays, her hand rising with a flutter of triumph as 
she saw that there were three figures amid the 
glitter of the wires between the downward sweep- 
ing planes. After her came the King, a thunder- 
struck majesty, while she was sparkling and per- 
fectly self-possessed. 

"It has all come out right — so far," she said. 
"You must have been perplexed, Mr. Rodd, by 
my one, two, three. Generals have been accused 
of burning their bridges before their troops were 
across. My plan put a fuse to any bridges you 
might not reach; for one cannot be too discreet in 
affairs of this kind. Or, if you will, I set you 
to play a scale of keys, expecting each one to 
strike a chord in a heart; and the way the hearts 
answered — ^why, that proves everything! Doesn't 
it, Harry ?" she inquired sweetly of the King, who 
now recovered his power of speech. 

"My son — you! And Mr. Rodd — you! All 
this secrecy behind my back! What does it 
mean ? " he asked almost ill-temperedly . 

"It means, Harry," said the Countess Royal, 
"that the dream that did not come true for Harry 
the Eighteenth and his sweetheart shall come true 
for Harry the Nineteenth and his ! " 
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" Coldsh love ! My son forgets his royal duty ! '* 
insisted the King. ''Time and thought will cure 
him/' 

Then the Countess turned cold. 

"As they cured you ?'* she asked pointedly. 

That struck him the blow of a whiplash. 

"No! No! Ours is forever!" he cried. "I 
love you now as I could not then, with a greater, 
deeper love!" 

He would have folded her in his arms if she had 
not drawn away even in her happiness at hearing 
that declaration again. 

"So will they, in time," she said. "So not the 
real Harry but ancestral convention makes you 
play the part of your father." 

There the King for the first time saw his incon- 
sistency. He flushed. He stammered. She made 
his confusion her opportunity. 

"And they shall be free!" she said. "You are 
ready to take them, aren't you, Mr. Rodd ?" she 
asked. 

"To the ends of the earth!" he answered. 

"And you will go?" she asked the Prince and 
Sophia. 

"Yes!" they answered boldly, quite together. 
They could not have taken the cue better if they 
had rehearsed the part. 
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The King looked about him helplessly. Here 
was a difficulty in which he could not appeal to the 
Countess for advice. 

"Of all things you have ever done, this is the 
climax !'* he gasped. "Think of the scandal in 
the court and the newspapers! The Crown Prince 
of Lindenberg elopes!'' 

"You can avoid that by a honeymoon at the 
castle/* she hinted. 

"I wish it could be! I wish it could be!'* said 
the King with honest fervor. "But my people! 
The row in Berlin! That Prussian Kaiser! The 
Premier!** 

"Wouldn*t the Lindenbergers enjoy the novelty 
of having a truly beautiful queen ? And there are 
ways of winning that Prussian Kaiser. Indeed, 
I can think of a number now, Harry.** She put 
her hand on his arm and looked up to him, her 
eyes full of affection and cozening. " Harry, your 
fault is that you hesitate before acting, you dear, 
kind heart** — now she was patting his cheek — 
"and you let that old Premier awe you. Harry, 
do you care fo^ me at all ? Will you ?** 

"I will!** he declared sturdily. "On my royal 
word I will ! ** And regardless of the young people 
who were not old enough to know the nature of 
real love, he brought her fingers to his lips and 
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took honor to himself for his submission by saying: 
"I always said, Countess Royal, that you were 
the cleverest woman in Europe ! '* 

She denied the compliment. 

"No, you refer to the future Queen of Linden- 
berg,'* she told him. "I am simply blessed by 
being loved by you;" which made him immensely 
proud of his courage in breaking a precedent. 

"I mustn't tell this at the Aero Club when the 
stock-market is active, and FU have to tone it 
down some, anyway, if I want to be believed,'* 
thought Rodd. "However, I have always said 
that the aeroplane would bring romance back to 
the world.'* 
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THE BROKEN WING 



I 



"TT'S a beautiful day/* said Edwin Shepper- 

X son Appleton — ^who always stated the ob- 
vious in a confidential way — after they were 
started for the station. 

"Perceptibly so," Alice Landon responded 
absently. 

She was convinced that if any one remarked 
again that it was a beautiful day she should scream. 
Of course it was. But June at its best in Northern 
Indiana had no charm for one in her state of mind. 
She was praying for a downpour of pitchforks, 
an earthquake, anything which would mean miss- 
ing the train; while vaguely through the whirl 
of her thoughts she heard him saying: 

"We'll be away from New York just in time to 
escaoe the heat. Summer in Europe always, I 
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should say, and fall and early winter on the Hud- 
son, wouldn't you ? '* 

It was talk quite characteristic of their world — 
— a world gifted in the pleasant uses of wealth. 
Now, for reasons she could not explain to herself, 
she was rebelling against the diet of a lifetime. 
She wished that Mr. Edwin Shepperson Appleton 
— and she could think of him only by his full name 
that morning— had done something worth while. 
She wished, in her own words, that he were an 
italicized man, even at the expense of his delight- 
fully languid manner. 

His mother and her own father and mother had 
overplayed their parts in behalf of the future of an 
only son and an only daughter. Though she had 
known him from childhood the effect of the last 
two weeks of constant association with him at the 
Landon country place was a gradual awakening 
which had culminated in an inward tempest of 
rebellion. She saw herself enmeshed in a web 
woven by her partial consent. 

When the parental party went ahead in the 
tonneau and left the objects of their planning to 
follow in the runabout, this piece of characteristic 
strategy had revealed prophetically a line of tor- 
ments yet to come. In prospect was a three 
months' tour, tied to a string of European hotels, 
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under the chaperonage of three old conspirators. 
She was lost unless something happened to pre- 
vent their catching the Limited which connected 
with the steamer at New York. The flowing road 
seemed a ribbon of fate winding about her ex- 
istence as a spool. 

"Wouldn't you?'* Appleton repeated his ques- 
tion. 

She was about to make some irrelevant answer 
when the whir of a motor rising in cadence at 
double railroad speed attracted their attention. 
At the top of the hill which the runabout was 
ascending they recognized a sight not unfamiliar 
in those days. An aeroplane, its great wings 
flashing a shadow over their faces, its propellers 
making a frothy swath of beaten light, swept by. 

"I wish I were aboard!'* Alice thought wildly. 

"Whew! Must be the Falcoriy* said Appleton. 
"Going too fast to be any other." 

"Then it is Danbury Rodd's," she said, with a 
flash of interest; and when, over her shoulder, 
she saw it dipping toward Thomsonville she was 
certain that it was. She knew that often in a 
New York-Chicago run he went out of his course 
by way of his home town. But he never stopped. 
His object seemed to be to satisfy an eagle's 
sentiment for soaring past the nest from which he 
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had made his fledgling flights. That was like him, 
as public report painted him, and that was as she 
guessed he was. She found herself counting on 
her fingers one — two — ^three — ^four — five — ^yes, in- 
disputably, it was twelve years since she had first 
seen Danbury Rodd. 



II 



The Landons were quite the richest family 
of the Thomsonville region. And the Rodds? 
Danbury's father was an engineer who had been 
killed while trying to save a bridge that he was 
building in Central America from being carried 
away in a washout. His mother was a Thomson- 
ville girl, daughter of a clergyman, and niece of 
Danbury Storrs, that sage who kept the hard- 
ware store as a means of livelihood. She died 
only a month after her husband, and then Uncle 
Dan was about the only relative that Danbury 
had. 

According to public opinion. Uncle Dan was a 
most eccentric old man and he had a most eccentric 
nephew. His only association with the Landons 
was that he sometimes sent small orders of hard- 
ware out to the Landon place. Danbury, after 
his mother's death, went to New York. There 
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he spent a year in automobile shops and garages. 
He had studied in the school of practice every 
part of the work, from assembling to taking out a 
party when no other chauffeur was present; and 
more than once, in blue jumpers, running a trial 
car up Broadway, he had been recognized by 
friends whom he had known at school in the 
liberal days of his father's freely spent salary. 
But that was all a part of the game, and he owed 
more than money to his father; he owed his 
mechanic's gift and the Great Idea. 

When he was a kid he liked nothing better than 
to listen to his father talk with other scientific 
men. Once Rodd senior swung a sheet of paper 
rapidly to show the resistance of the air. Then 
he warped the edge of the sheet in a curve and 
said that if you could only drive it fast enough the 
Thing could be done. 

"The Thing is done!" he declared, after the 
invention of the gasolene motor. "It waits only 
on experiment. We shall soon be flying. 

"Jiminy crickets! But wouldn't I like 
said Danbury, finishing his sentence with an awe- 
some sigh. 

"Son, your hair is not as red as mine, but 
it's not exactly brown," answered the father, 
laughing. 
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So the Great Idea was born in Danbury's head — 
not to mention that it was born in dozens of other 
heads about the same time. After he had earned 
a little money and knew all about motors he went 
back to Thomsonville, partly because he had 
whispered his secret to Uncle Dan, who was by 
nature an aerial optimist. Moreover, Uncle Dan 
had a machine shop and tools, which were highly 
necessary to the development of the Great 
Idea. 

Alice Landon had been the second in the secret. 
It did not occur to her whether she believed or not. 
Girl fashion, she marvelled. Walking along the 
edge of a wood lot at the far corner of a pasture 
where there was a deserted haybarn, she stopped 
at sight of a youth of seventeen or eighteen lying on 
a knoll. He was so enormously preoccupied that 
he would not have known if dozens of girls were 
looking on. 

There before him was the Great Idea, incarnated 
in two sheets of cloth as big as the halves of 
a napkin, stretched parallel. He wound up a 
rubber band attached to a tiny propeller of pine, 
poised his little aeroplane on his finger, squinting 
with the care of a marksman at a range, and away 
it went; that is, for about ten feet, before tumb- 
ling to earth. He picked it up, examined it 
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minutely, and stuck a bit of putty on one side 
to adjust the balance; and when he turned 
about and looked up, she saw his face. It was 
the kind of face in which expression does not end 
with eyes and mouth, but dimples and twinkles 
in the cheeks; yet which may conceal the 
owner's thoughts by an inquiring interest in its 
surroundings. 

He kept ort sending his toy afield. One flight 
was for more than fifty feet, far down the slope, 
like a soaring bird; but the next was a failure. 
The fragile thing rose at an angle, toppled, and 
dropped in a wreck almost at his feet. Then he 
quickly blew a thistleblow — ^he seemed to have a 
collection of them under a piece of paper at his 
side— from the palm of his hand and that rose 
with a zephyr and acted in much the same fashion 
as his aeroplane. He was not dismayed to find 
his tiny propeller broken into slivers, but set to 
work with his knife and a piece of kindling to make 
another. 

"What a remarkable boy!'* thought Miss Alice 
Landon sagely, as she rose from the fence-rail. 
"What a remarkable young man!^^ she added, 
wishing to be perfectly correct and being in 
doubt even then if she were. However, boy was 
right. 
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Two or three weeks later Mr. Landon's new 
French automobile — one of the first in that part 
of the country — ^was stalled about a mile outside of 
Thomsonville when he was on the way to catch 
the Limited, which stopped only at Stayford, 
forty miles away. Alice and young Edwin Apple- 
ton had come with him for the ride. He was 
suffering the exasperation of a man of affairs 
contemplating a string of broken engagements in 
New York, while he disgustedly regarded the legs 
of the employee who had failed him, protruding 
from under the radiator. 

"Perhaps I can help!'* said a voice from the 
roadside, and Alice looked up to see standing on 
the embankment the youth who had been playing 
with the miniature plane. Mr. Landon surveyed 
him with a decisive glance. 

"No, I think not,** he said, "considering that I 
engaged the best chauffeur I could find in New 
York — on whom I am depending" 

Something like a groan came from the dust 
under the radiator. 

"A Lecocq model,** Danbury murmured, recog- 
nizing familiar lines. 

It was not in his nature to wait on an invitation 
when machinery was in distress. He flew to it 
as to a magnet. When he asked the chauffeur 
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certain questions he received niggardly, disdainful 
answers. Mr. Landon started to say something 
about wasting time; but Danbury had taken com- 
mand by right of some indescribable quality that 
pervaded the atmosphere. He gave the crank 
a turn, his slim fingers flew here and there in 
knowing activity, finally settling with the gladness 
of a bee that has found honey. Then he turned 
the crank again and the motors answered rhythmi- 
cally. 

"You always have to look out for that in the 
Lecocq 1905,'' he told the chauffeur. It was like 
magic, the way this youngster, bursting through a 
clump of bushes by the roadside, had put things to 
rights. 

"In, then, quick, Alice and Edwin!'* said Mr. 
Landon, putting his watch into his pocket. "And, 
young man, where did you learn so much ? '* 

"In New York.'' 

This explained everything to the mystified 
chauffeur. 

"Aw!" he exclaimed, by which he meant to say 
"Oh!" 

"Well, if you want to come with me — easy 
work — but I want the machine to run when I 
have to depend on it," said Mr. Landon hastily, 
"I'll give you a hundred and fifty a month." 
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"Thank you. Fm already engaged!'* Danbury 
returned in a pleasant, impersonal fashion. 

By the criterion of what she had seen in the 
pasture, when Alice saw her father put his hand 
in his pocket she knew that he was making a 
wicked, inconsiderate mistake. He had partly 
drawn a bill out of a roll, when a flush in Rodd's 
face caused him to hesitate. The son of the builder 
of bridges to span tropical torrents would no more 
take gratuities for first aid to machinery in dis- 
tress than a doctor for first aid to the injured in a 
railroad wreck. 

"If there is anything I can do for you/* continued 
Mr. Landon, slightly embarrassed. 

"Why, you are doing a lot for me, already!'* 
answered Danbury. "Your farmer gave me per- 
mission to use your pasture for some experiments, 
and Fm storing the— the thing Fm experimenting 
with in the deserted barn up there. Do you mind ? '* 

"Go ahead!** said Mr. Landon, who felt every 
second to be precious, turning to the chauffeur 
with a look that said something very definite 
would happen if they missed the train. 

"It was like poetry, the way you did it!** Alice 
called from the back of the car. 

She struck Rodd as an attractive little girl. 
But girls! He had no time for them. All his 
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thoughts as he walked into town were on the 
new things about the air he had discovered that 
afternoon. As the group of public opinion in 
front of the drug store saw him approach they 
observed that he was ''star-gazing/* as usual. 

"Hello, Danny, when are you going to tell us 
about that contraption you are working on in 
your uncle's shop?'' asked the one who kept the 
livery stable. 

"Mr. Jones, your shoe-lace is untied,'* politely 
answered that star-gazer, whose eye missed few 
details; "and, Mr. Hopkinson, I'm afraid you're 
going to lose your handkerchief." 

The "contraption" was already in the deserted 
barn. Danbury had taken it there in the dead of 
night, and he recalled, with whimsical apprecia- 
tion, that he had heard Mr. Jones snoring as he 
passed the Jones cottage. His manner changed 
to affection when he entered the door under the 
faded sign of "D. Storrs, Hardware." 

"Well, Danny, how is she to-day?" inquired 
Uncle Dan from behind the counter, looking over 
the top of his spectacles. 

"I'll try her out pretty soon — and I need about 
a yard of copper wire," said Danbury. 

That was a terrible blow to Uncle Dan. He 
seemed as depressed as if he had lost a relative. 
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Why, why, FU never forgive myself,** he said. 

I sold the last I had this afternoon. You see, it 
was a cash customer, Danny,'* he explained in 
extenuation. "Say, FU write up to Indianapolis 
and have it down day after to-morrow. .The 
folks up there have been pretty cantankerous 
about my bills, but ** 

Danbury interrupted by springing on the coun- 
ter. He put his arms around Uncle Dan and 
hugged him. 

"Your stock's getting low and you're worried, 
I can see," he said, as he straightened up; "and 
here I've spent all I had and am living on you, 
all on account of that fool thing up " 

"Don't you call her a fool!" shouted Uncle Dan, 
thumping his fist down and rattling the few dimes 
and five-cent pieces in the till. "Gol hang it! 
You're going to fly! And what's the hardware 
business good for if it ain't to help you ?" 

"I'm a lazy, worthless dreamer and I ought to 
get to work, but" — ^he was back in the air again, 
with a toss of his head and his eyes glistening — 
" I've got to have one trial at flying." 

Uncle Dan came out in front of the counter 
and walked up and down excitedly, waving his 
hands. 

"Well, if you give her up now, I tell you right 
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here, don't you ever darken my door again. Do 
you hear ? Gol hang it!" 

" I can't give it up, not yet. Anyway, I can al- 
ways get work in an automobile factory,'* said 
Danbury. "And any kind of wire or a piece of 
strong cord will do. I must hurry up. I'm tak- 
ing too much time getting ready for the trial." 

He went back up the hill in the evening and, 
by the light of a lantern, he tinkered far into the 
night and fell asleep with an old blanket thrown 
over him, with his eyes to the crack of the door 
so the first blaze of the morning sun would open 
them. In the stillness of dawn he took that first 
Falcon out and let the motor drive her along the 
ground without adjusting the lifting plane so she 
might ascend. Then he housed the wonderful 
she of the Great Idea and hastened to a near-by 
pool for a plunge, returning to make coffee over 
an oil-stove before turning again to the work of 
remedying the faults which the trial had developed. 

He had no idea how much time had passed 
when he was conscious of some one looking on, 
and sprang up from his bending posture startled 
and on the defensive about his secret. He saw 
the girl who was in the Lecocq 1905 — for that was 
the way he identified her — standing in the door- 
way. After the experience of yesterday she con- 
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sidered, without much warrant according to the 
social conventions of her world, that they were 
already introduced. 

Good morning!" said Alice tentatively. 

Good morning!" said Danbury, twiddling a 
wrench in his fingers. "Won't you come in and 
sit down ? Here's a keg," which he placed for 
her. "Fm afraid it's pretty smutty, though," he 
added. 

He found a piece of newspaper which he laid 
over the top. But she paused in the doorway, 
regarding that strange creation of bamboo rods 
and taut cotton cloth. 

"Is that— that what you are experimenting 
with?" she inquired. 

Yes — and a secret," he added significantly. 

Oh, V\\ not tell — never!" she vouchsafed. 

Thank you," he said gratefully, and with his 
eyes and face twinkling as if all danger were past. 
" If you don't mind," he continued, and, the call 
of his work uppermost, dropped on his knees and 
went on with the task in hand. 

It seemed to Alice he had quite forgotten her 
presence. This was hardly complimentary; per- 
haps it explained why she still disdained the keg, 
though any sense of being unwelcome did not 
prevent her from coming inside and studying the 
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clumsy little motor of his own improvisation and 
the mesh-work in which it was set. 

"I know what you are going to do!" she ex- 
claimed. "You're going to try to fly!" 

"M-m-m, yes!" said Danbury absently. If 
he had not been smiling so happily she would have 
thought him bored. Probably he considered her 
dreadfully ignorant. But she was personally sure 
that she was highly practical. So she inquired 
in her most highly practical manner: 

"Isn't it very visionary ?" 

"Yes, indeed— perfectly visionary," he re- 
turned. 

Taken in cold print his words had the semblance 
of an engineer's rebuff^ to further inquiries by a 
passenger. They were spoken, however, in a 
spirit of genial philosophy, which made him seem 
five times as old as the day she had seen him ex- 
perimenting with the model some weeks ago. 

"May I ask — ^it is so interesting — " she in- 
quired, with an efibrt to be as middle-aged as he, 
"may I ask when you are going to make your first 
flight?" 

There he scowled. It was a sore subject. 

"Ought to wait weeks," he said, half to him- 
self, "but I can't affbrd any more visions just 
now. No ! I've got to make up my mind to that." 
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Then he looked up good-naturedly, as If he had 
made a decision which brought him merrily into 
the light. "To-morrow morning at dawn, if the 
air is still. But won't you sit down ?" 

Which was a signal for her to conclude that it 
was time she brought this daring, unconventional 
adventure to a close. 

"No, thank you. Good morning," she said, 
discreetly withdrawing into the doorway only to 
look back abruptly and say: "Do you mind if I 
come and watch .?" 

How could he refuse ? he thought. Wasn't it 
her father's pasture ? 

"Oh, no! Only you better stand well back 
among the trees," he admonished her. "I can't 
be sure just what way I'll go." 

Her eyelids opened wide at this, with a quick 
foreboding. 

"It must be very dangerous," she said. "You 
must not try to fly too far at once. Be very care- 
ful!" 

"I will, very!" he promised, and returned to his 
work after remarking to himself that she had 
taken a lot of interest — ^for a girl. However, girls 
were naturally romantic, also impractical. 

Like two conspirators uncle and nephew 
slipped out of the store in the darkness of the early 
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morning bound for the pasture. At break of day 
they threw open the double doors of the barn and 
gently, as if handling eggs, sidled that first Falcon 
out into the open and drew her along to the angle 
formed by the sides of the wood lot facing the 
level pasture. While they were doing this Dan- 
bury saw the girl standing in the shadow of a tree 
near the barn. With her was the young man 
whom he had barely noticed when he fixed the 
Lecocq 1905. He nodded to her and she waved 
her hand encouragingly. It occurred to him, in 
this interval of interruption of his concentrated 
thought, that this was most gracious of her. 

He tuned up the motor; he bent to a level of 
each main rod as he ran his eye over the expanse 
of cloth which was straight as a string drawn taut. 

"Gol hang it! You'll do it — I know you'll do 
it!" cried that optimist. Uncle Dan. 

Danbury, who had taken his seat, was now oc- 
cupied with adjusting his weight to the centre of 
gravity. 

"Only, Danny," said the optimist, trying to 
keep his voice steady, "if you see you're flying 
some, why, just consider that's enough for a 
starter and come down. Don't take too much risk!" 

"Look out. Uncle Dan!" he called, as the wings 
of his fortunes trembled to the motor's throb. 
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For a little way the Falcon ran along the ground. 
The lifting plane blinked in the sun with its turn- 
ing and daylight showed between the wheels and 
the sward. The man-bird was free of its nest. 
Careening, it shot upward thirty or forty feet. 
Then it toppled and plunged, splintering to pieces 
around its driver as if it were made of spun 
glass. 

A bow-wowing shout came from the edge of 
the angle of the woods opposite the barn; for the 
village had found out the secret and kept it, while 
waiting for the trial. With the elder boys leading 
and howling with laughter, the audience emerged 
from its concealment and Danbury rose from the 
wreckage to face the sweetest privilege of disorgan- 
ized humanity — ridicule. . 

His cheek and arm were bleeding. Alice lead- 
ing, with young Appleton following, had hastened 
toward him, and she had a feeling that she 
could not describe, it was so deep and compelling, 
when she saw that he was alive. Suddenly he 
appeared to her in a new light. He was pale — 
pale with anger — resolute and ready as he stepped 
free of the ruins of his months of labor and dream- 
ing and stared at the invaders. 

Now he ceased to be a youth in her eyes. It was 
the first time she had ever seen how a man looked 
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when he was prepared to fight, and she felt that 
if he did fight he would fight like a devil. The 
crowd stopped and a bully made a grinning re- 
mark. But a younger boy, stocky, square-jawed, 
aggressive, sprang past him to Danbury's side. 
It was the blacksmith's son, Benjamin Butter- 
worth Denman — or Benj. B. Denman, as his 
teacher allowed him to write it in his copybook, 
to his infinite relief. 

'*He triedy didn't he?" said Benj. B. Denman. 
"No danger of you fellers trying to do anything. 
You're too busy minding other folkses' business! 
All you can do is to laugh at some one that does 
try!" 

It was an unanswerable moral argument. Mr. 
Jones, who was present, rubbed his chin, ad- 
mitted *' there was something in it," and retreated 
discreetly. Danbury recovered his temper and 
his smile and wiped his cheek with his hand- 
kerchief. 

"You did fly — ^you did fly at least four or five 
big jumps ! " said a voice full of encouragement. 

It was the voice of the girl. She gave him an 
idea which suddenly transformed him back to the 
investigator. Now, heedless of everything else, 
in his concentrated fashion, he paced the distance 
to his starting-point. 
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"Yes, four or five big jumps!'* he exclaimed 
with discriminating satisfaction. "And I know 
what is wrong and I could fix it — and somebody's 
going to fly — ^yes, all over the country, and in 
just this way, even if I can't!'* 

"It was wonderful! I'm so glad you're not 
hurt!" said Edwin Shepperson Appleton. "Alice, 
we'd better be going. We'll miss our breakfast!" 

But she held back an instant, while Danbury 
hugged Uncle Dan and began to laugh as if it 
were all a good joke. 

"All over, Uncle Dan! To New York and to 
work for me to-morrow!" he said. 

"Gol hang it! No, it ain't!" declared Uncle 
Dan. "You did right, just as I wanted you to. 
When you saw she would fly that was enough, 
and you came down without taking any risk!" 

"All over! No more living on you!" Danbury 
repeated decisively as he bent over the wreckage. 

Benj. B. Denman was already gathering up the 
pieces. With loving hands he assisted in bringing 
what remained of the first Falcon back to the barn, 
now and then looking at Danbury with the loyalty 
of a boy who has found a hero. 

Danbury would listen to no argument from 
Uncle Dan. It was to be New York to-morrow. 

"You wouldn't take me with you ? You don't 
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think I could find a job there, too?" Benj. B. 
Denman asked. 

"Certainly! Helper in an automobile place!" 
said Danbury. 

"Jiminy! That's almost as good as flying! 
rU ask dad quick!" 

Dad who had six other boys to keep his right 
hand busy on the anvil, consented willingly. 
The two were to take the next afternoon's train. 
In the morning they went with a cart to bring the 
shattered experiment from the barn to the machine 
shop. This was a rite with both which made 
them pretty sober. On their return. Uncle Dan 
met them at the door in such a state of nervous 
excitement that it was with difficulty that he could 
speak connectedly when, with many looks askance 
as if even the bolts on the shelves had ears as well 
as eyes, he drew Danbury to the rear in the dark- 
ness among the brooms and shovels and whispered : 

"You ain't ever to know! You ain't ever to 
ask where it came from ! Promise ! " 

Yes, I promise!" said Danbury automatically. 
Think that a little bird brought it — that's it! 
A little bird! Well" — ^with an explosion — ^"some- 
body's given two thousand dollars so you can go 
on! Gol hang it! So you can go onT^ Uncle Dan 
fairly whooped. 
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Danbury swallowed and moistened his lips and 
saw he was hearing aright when Uncle Dan showed 
him a deposit slip at the bank. 

"But who — '* and he recalled his promise and 
left the question unfinished. "Fm going at it at 
once!*' he cried. 

"Can I help ?" asked Benj. B. Denman. "Fm 
thirteen now. I can learn.'* 

"First Disciple — ^yes!** said Danbury. "You 
become first assistant." 

When the villagers asked Denman what pay he 
received he always answered, with imperturbable 
pride: 

"Prospects!*' 

And on that foundation Benj. B. had builded 
better than he knew. 



Ill 



"One — ^two — ^three — four — five — ^six — " the girl 
in the runabout on that June morning who had 
reckoned the time since she first saw Danbury 
Rodd now reckoned the time since she had last 
seen him. Six was right — six years since the race 
for the Dabney Cup, which many people said 
marked the beginning of practical aviation in 
America. 
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Soon after his first attempt at flight she had 
gone away to school; then to Europe. Meanwhile 
her mother's preference for Bar Harbor to the 
homestead in summer made her a practical exile 
from ThomsonviUe, unless she came with her 
father on one of his occasional visits, which were 
precious landmarks in his busy life. This told 
her story: she had marched in a certain pro- 
cession of people in a certain groove. 

And Danbury had turned watchdog of the 
treasury. The longer he could make that two 
thousand last, the longer he would be a free ruler 
in his kingdom of experiment. Nothing must be 
spent on such superfluities as raiment. He kept 
one good suit of clothes for august occasions. As 
the high-water mark of the trousers rose and the 
sleeve-ends mounted toward the elbow, his overalls 
and blue blouse became far more becoming. He 
went bareheaded, not as a matter of economy but 
to save time, which he was always losing if he 
had to stop to think where he had left his cap. It 
was possible to get along without an overcoat 
but not without magneto, as he explained to the 
First Disciple, who not only liked him better in 
oily jeans, but saw him more heroic still with a 
smut of carbon on his chin. 

Even this token of the complete machinist 
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was not wanting when one day he heard other 
motors than his own in his kingdom, and saw the 
latest model of a Lecocq occupied by two people 
coming across the pasture. He recognized the 
man at once as Appleton, and when he recognized 
the girl as Alice he buttoned the top button of his 
blouse and ran his fingers over his hair with quick, 
nervous strokes, to bring stray locks into place, 
with the result that he added a streak of carbon 
across his brow. 

He was flustered; he felt the blood rushing to 
his cheeks, and he wished, at least, that he was 
clad in his "best*' suit in the presence of this 
vision of womanhood, radiant of a world as un- 
familiar to him as his aerial world was to her. It 
hardly seemed possible that she was one and the 
same with the girl who had appeared in the door- 
way of the barn. That very thing was in her own 
thoughts, and the memory of her boldness in in- 
troducing herself was the memory of an awkward 
age. He made some kind of a bow, as he wiped 
his hands with cotton waste, when the automobile 
came to a standstill. His mind told him that he 
ought to have opened the door of the tonneau for 
her, but how could he with such greasy fingers ? — 
and Appleton had already done so, anyway, while 
Danbury looked on in a daze. 
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"So this is the new machine, Mr. Rodd ?'* she 
said, regarding it with a certain wonder and shy- 
ness. " How does it fly ? '* 

"Better than four or five big jumps!'* he es- 
sayed timorously. 

"Four or five big jumps?" she said after him, 
in a puzzled way. 

He realized that she had forgotten her own 
words. It seemed to him that he was in the 
midst of another wreck; this time of a castle. He 
picked up a wrench and began playing with it 
nervously. He asked himself why he should 
expect her to remember an incidental remark 
following an accident ? He was conscious of his 
inability to say anything or do anything except 
twirl the wrench. If he only had had time at least 
to put on clean overalls and comb his hair, he 
might have had more self-possession. She asked 
some questions about the Falcon and he answered 
mechanically, abstractedly. 

"And this? What is this for?" 

"That's — that's the trimming plane." It 
was the apple of his eye. "That's to keep an 
even keel in any wind. I mean — I think it 
will." 

She was standing quite near him, yet she seemed 
a million miles away. 
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**We didn't know but you would give us an 
exhibition flight,'* suggested Appleton. 

"Yes," she said. She was smiling at him in 
such a wonderful fashion that he had to look at 
the ground. "Four or five big jumps" some- 
thing was whispering in his ear; "make it twice 
around the pasture, without any smash-up this 
time." But then he heard her add, as if by way 
of encouragement to his hesitation: "Yes. In- 
deed, we came purposely, hoping you would." 

"Just for that — ^just for the show — that is 
her only interest" — that uncontrollable something 
whispered; and he found himself in no mood for 
flying. His fingers hung inert weights on clumsy 
hands; he knew he could not handle the levers. 
There would be a disaster if he tried. 

"Conditions are not quite favorable," he an- 
swered. It was the nearest he could come to a 
direct excuse without prevarication. 

He had not changed, she thought, calling to 
mind a paternal remark about the general mental 
irresponsibility of inventors. The boyish aloof- 
ness had turned into a man's indifference. All 
human beings were simply passengers to whom 
the engineer would be much obliged if they did 
not bother him with questions. So she bade him 
"Good morning" pleasandy, and he answered 
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"Good morning" in a startled manner. Still 
twirling the wrench, he saw the automobile or 
rather the part of it consisting of a spot of color 
which was a girl's hat, disappear around a bend 
in the line of woods. Denman's complaint 
brought him back to his senses. 

"You could have made a little run, just over 
the ground. Why didn't you ?" 

"I don't know," answered Rodd, and screwed 
up a nut with such force that he broke the thread. 

"Well, if you don't know I guess nobody 
knows!" said Benj. B. 

"Four or five big jumps!" repeated Danbury 
dazedly; and, "we've done enough work for the 
day!" he added suddenly. 

Forthwith, he put the Falcon back in the barn 
and started over the hills at a swinging, energetic 
gait. When he entered the store in the evening 
the usual welcome smile across the counter was 
conspicuously absent. He had never seen Uncle 
Dan so dour and peppery. 

"Hear you had a visitor to-day," the old man 
observed tartly. 

"Yes, Miss Landon, back from school — quite 
a grown woman now." 

"And she asked you to show her what the 
Falcon could do ? " 
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"Yes." 

"And you were darned mean and impolite! 
Yes, gol hang it! Oh, you needn't blame Ben 
for tattling! She was in here herself this after- 
noon/' Uncle Dan paused in contemplation of 
the visitation, which, when he thought of Dan- 
bury's inconsiderateness, only carried his indigna- 
tion to the bursting point. "Now let me tell you — 
let me tell you!'* he cried, with angry emphasis; 
and then he gulped and screwed his lips together 
as if trying to keep his tongue from jumping out 
of his mouth. He grew red in the face, his black 
eyes darting sparks from under bushy white brows 
at his nephew. 

"Why, Uncle Dan, I — " Danbury protested 
humbly, wounded and mystified. 

"Well, let me tell you that manners never hurt 
anybody ! " declared Uncle Dan. " And if she ever 
asks you to fly again, you fly! If you don't, you're 
no nephew of mine ! " 

"You seem to take a great interest in her," 
observed Danbury with studious intensity. 

"Interest i Well, no man is a man if he doesn't 
like to please a beautiful woman," he returned, 
with evident pride at his explanation; but, measur- 
ing the compliment as it sounded in his own ears, 
he was struck with its inadequacy. "And she's 
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a good deal more than beautiful! She's — she's — 
Gol hang It!" he concluded, curbing himself with 
his terrible swear word. 

"You've lost your heart, Uncle Dan," laughed 
Danbury. "And to please you, if she so much as 
wiggles her finger, FU charge a rail fence, or 
break my neck, or anything you say!" 

Such a catastrophe was averted by Miss Lan- 
don's departure the next day. Though Danbury 
was not to see her again until the race, he saw 
something of Mr. Landon and more of Edwin 
Shepperson Appleton. The elder of the two men 
had made the younger partner in some of his 
business ventures and treated him as a son whom 
he was training to walk in his own footsteps. 
Also, Mr. Landon had his capitalist's eye on 
Danbury Rodd. 

"They laughed at the telephone as a plaything 
at first," he told Appleton. "But what an in- 
vestment it was for the fellows who believed in its 
future ! " 

Another was also on watch, and his wisdom 
was no less valuable because his personal experi- 
ence of worldly success had been all in negatives, 
while Mr. Landon's had been in positives. 

"Nephew," said Uncle Dan, "don't you ever 
let anybody get control of your patents away from 
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you. For, gol hang it! if you do, some day mebbe 
somebody will be running what's your own in a 
way you won't like/* 

**I promise,** said Danbury. 

Uncle Dan lived to see the Falcon circle the 
pasture many times without descending, and this 
was Danbury*s one consolation in the grief of his 
loss. The old man died feeling that a bankrupt 
old storekeeper had been of service as a helpmeet 
of science, and with him died the secret of the two 
thousand dollars. 

When the business was wound up and all 
debts paid, Danbury*s capital was reduced to two 
figures. Though he was now able to fly in still 
air, the renewed pressure of poverty found him as 
engrossed with the future as it had after the first 
flight. 

"Benjamin B., one must master the winds,** 
he kept telling Denman, "if the aeroplane is not 
to be forever a toy.** 

The trimming plane was still unperfected. He 
chafed under the exasperation of its possibilities 
and his own limitations. In theory it seemed 
perfect, but all his experiments had been in the 
slight breezes near the ground. The child of his 
labors and his dreams must be kept in a creeping 
stage and nursed as if it were a mollycoddle. 
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Every stifF wind was such a temptation that 
he frequently fled from the barn lest he should 
succumb to its call. If he could only risk a 
smash and then^ if need be^ another smash and 
another till he was a cripple or a victor! But 
he had not the funds with which to replace a 
wreck. 

The languid and easy-manneced Appleton may 
have known the state of Danbury's bank account. 
At all events, he inquired delicately how the settle- 
ment of Uncle Dan's estate had left him for funds 
for proceeding with his work. Such friendly in- 
terest struck fire in a frank nature. 

" It's a case of making some money/* Danbury 
told Appleton. "But I ought not to complain 
when I think what luck I have had. I wonder if 
two thousand dollars ever meant more to any one 
than to me!'* 

In the fervor of the moment he told of that 
windfall which was still a mystery to him. As he 
spoke he saw Appleton regard him with an ex- 
pression of unusual earnestness, which finally 
developed into a knowing smile. A light broke 
on Danbury. He marvelled at himself for never 
having seen it before? He might have known 
that only two men who knew of his experimenjts 
could have afforded to give two thousand dollars. 
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How he had misjudged Appleton! His eyes were 
swimming with gratitude. 

** Forgive my denseness! Now I know whom 
to thank!" he exclaimed. 

" Yes/' said Appleton, as if he had done little, 
indeed. 

'* I want to let the world know,'* Danbury went 
on in pellmell, boyish enthusiasm, 'Vhat I owe 
to you ! '* 

But he saw by the shade that passed over Apple- 
ton's face that the suggestion was not agreeable. 

'*Oh, no. Mr. Landon and I thought we would 
like to give you a chance. That's all," said Apple- 
ton. 

So it was Mr. Landon's idea as well as Apple- 
ton's! 

"And remember," Appleton continued, rather 
confusedly, "that your uncle never released you 
from the promise. It is a secret just the same — 
and Mr. Landon particularly wants it so. In 
fact, I wouldn't mention it to him-otherwise, 
don't you see, the sentimental character of the 
gift is destroyed." 

Then, in his easy way of speaking — except in 
automobile accidents, as we shall see — ^he sug- 
gested forming a company. As the plan de- 
veloped, Danbury realized that, in exchange for 
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capital, he was to give up a majority interest in the 
control of his patents. He was in the dilemma 
between the debt he owed another and the debt 
which he felt that he owed to his beloved Falcon. 
In broken sentences he expressed his appreciation 
of all that Appleton had done for him and then 
fell back on his promise to Uncle Dan. Appleton 
tried to argue, but in the face of immovable ob- 
duracy he had to be content with forty-nine per 
cent, of the shares. 

"You demanded a majority, eh?'* said Mr. 
Landon, with a peculiar smile, when he heard the 
story from Appleton. 

"The capital is small, you see, only ten 
thousand," Appleton continued. "Of course, 
if the thing grows we shall have a new com- 
pany, and then, in order to get more capital, 
Rodd would probably agree to some conces- 
sions." 

"I see," said Mr. Landon. "Edwin, you are 
coming on ! " 

Edwin Shepperson Appleton might seem stupid 
and unresourceful, but on one subject he had very 
definite ideas. Money bought the luxuries which 
were the breath of life to him. Between his nature 
and Danbury's there could be no real sympathetic 
partnership. 
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Danbuiys sense of gratitude was battling with 
his instinct. The company seemed^ in some way, 
an invasion of his freedom; and in this mood he 
decided to enter the list for the Dabney Cup. For 
weeks the ten thousand lay in the bank, waiting on 
his order to be drawn by Treasurer Appleton's 
signature, while he made every remaining dollar 
of the old store do the work of five in feverish 
preparation for the race — and as yet he had 
never tried the trimming plane in a fractious 
wind. 

"That first two thousand seems kind of sacred 
to me, Benjamin B.,'' he said. "I want to make 
it last." 

"It came from the same man as the ten thou- 
sand,'' returned the practical assistant, who was in 
the secret. 

"Yes, that's so," was the slow answer. "Call 
it sentiment, if you will, but I feel as if Fd like to 
make good before I dip into the new funds." 

"Well, all that interests me," said Denman, 
"is to see you go against all the fellows with big 
reputations." 

Danbury looked around to see that no one should 
hear him boasting. 

"We might — ^yes, we might win," he remarked 
confidentially. 
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" * Speed, endurance, and manoeuvring in rough 
weather/" said the first disciple. "The con- 
ditions don't favor parachute jumpers and gallery 
players." 

"Yes, and a ten-mile run out to a buoy and back; 
and though the course over the race-track at Long 
Park is always calm, maybe it won't be for that 
straightaway flight. Maybe I can see just what 
that trimming plane is good for, anyway," and 
Danbury tossed his head and looked at the heavens 
affectionately. 

"Chief!" exclaimed Denman earnestly as he 
noted this demonstration; "Chief, you carry your 
heart on your sleeve, but nobody knows what is 
working in the back of your head. I guess you 
don't yourself, and when you come to that race you 
want to take care that you don't do something 
quick on the trigger and generally foolish." 

"That's so," answered Rodd, slipping his arm 
through the first disciple's and fairly lifting him 
off his feet. "Yes, that's so," he mused, quite as if 
there were some things he could not help. 

Denman was apprehensive; he became posi- 
tively alarmed when he overheard Rodd saying 
"four or five big jumps" in his sleep that night. 
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IV 



Danbury might see himself as others saw him; 
he might wonder at the temerity of his ambition. 
He was only one of the " unknowns " on the long 
list of the programme folder to which the vast 
crowd — stretching from the enclosure at the Long 
Park race-track to the hills — referred when a new 
number went up on the bulletin board. 

In the fantastic display of drum-taut, shimmer- 
ing cloth and gleaming metal in the starting area 
the home-made aeroplane, with two boyish devo- 
tees in blue jeans hovering over her, cut a poor 
figure beside the factory-finished machines of 
famous aviators, clad in smart costumes, who saw 
in Danbury's trimming plane only another appli- 
ance born of some countryman's untested theory. 
Their ubiquitous assistants were superior beings 
given to satire, and Danbury and Denman over- 
heard the comments of two of the guild passing 
the Falcon in review. 

"Oh, the things that father lets get away from 
the farm!" said one. 

"Must have taken all the odds and ends from 
the hardware shop!'* said his companion. 

"And then went next door to the harness shop!" 
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Denman wanted to wage battle, but Rodd re- 
strained him and confused the enemy with a 
pleasant and contemplative glance, as he re- 
marked sweetly: 

"And some porous plasters from the drug 
store— don't forget that item!*' 

But he was sad at heart. It occurred to him 
for the first time in his career that there was a 
psychologic reason for Don Quixote being his 
favorite author. After paying freight and fare to 
Long Park he was jingling his total capital in his 
pocket — ^that is, his total capital outside of the ten 
thousand dollars on deposit in the name of the new 
company. His perversity still associated this with 
some Rubicon which he hesitated to cross. Among 
all the spectators breathless over each daring 
manoeuvre, breaking into cheers as the aviator 
completed it, he had not, so far as he knew then, a 
single friend, unless he counted Mr. Landon and 
Appleton — and Alice, whom he knew was present, 
though he had not seen her. 

The air to an altitude of two hundred feet in the 
cup of the valley was perfectly calm. Three days 
were allowed each competitor in which to make his 
showing, but experienced fliers for public effect, 
who had learned to make the most of fair weather 
when it occurred, realized that there might not be 
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a better chance for covering the circular course 
than this ideal morning. Already records were 
being broken. 

"Why delay?'* Appleton demanded of Rodd. 
"You're sure not to have a better chance for speed 
and you may not have so good a one.'' 

"Speed, endurance, and manoeuvring against 
the winds — and speed only counts three points 
out of ten," he answered. He would watch the 
others awhile. 

Appleton shook his head over such stubbornness 
and went back to his automobile. 

Rodd's eyes were on the tree-tops in the distance, 
which were bending and writhing as under a whip. 
They seemed to call to the restlessness brooding 
over his spirit. Across the neck of the valley, 
where a stiff wind was blowing, the aerial buoy 
awaited its first turning. At noon the bulletin 
board announced that a distance run seemed out 
of the question for the present, and this set his 
veins tingling with temptation. 

"It's just the sort of a blow to prove whether I'm 
a fool or not and whether the trimming plane is a 
toy or not," he said abruptly. 

Denman on watch, conscious that something 
was working in the back of the Chiefs head, had 
half expected some such sudden decision. He 
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gripped Danbury's arms in his short-fingered, 
capable hands to emphasize his protest. 

"No, no! Let the others try that first! It*s 
dangerous! You're putting all the eggs in one 
basket!'* 

" But, Benjamin B., if the basket holds the eggs 
we win," Danbury answered. " If it doesn't, why, 
we lose! And that is the point — the very needle 
end of the point, Benjamin B." 

From the way the smile ran twinkling out from 
the lines around Danbury's eyes, Denman knew 
that nothing but physical restraint could keep him 
in leash, and as he held fast to Danbury's arms a 
voice at their side came as an interruption which 
meant at least a little delay. 

"Good morning, Mr. Rodd," said Mr. Landon 
in his amiably considerate yet masterful fashion. 
"I hope you are not allowing these big fellows to 
overawe you. That machine of yours looks sub- 
stantial, as if she was meant for business. Most 
of them seem to be built for cutting capers to 
tickle the crowd." 

It was the first word of real encouragement the 
overwrought and nervous, "unknown" competitor 
had received that day, and it went straight to his 
heart and set a glow running through his whole 
being which reminded him so acutely of what he 
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owed Mr. Landon that gratitude overwhelmed 
any sense of restraint. 

"You made it all possible, with your interest in 
a crack-brained enthusiast of a boy!" he said. 
" If it hadn't been for that two thousand dollars I 
would have been out of it for good. I'd have been 
too far behind to have any chance of catching up 
with the other fellows ! " 

So old a hand in large affairs as Mr. Landon 
was rarely taken unawares. However, if his 
look indicated anything, he was completely so 
for an instant before his puzzled frown passed 
with his conclusion that Danbury, in his earn- 
estness, had hardly expressed what he meant to 
say. 

"Two thousand! You mean that you have 
spent two thousand out of the capital Edwin put 
up for the new company," he remarked. 

"I forgot the secret! And, anyway, you know 
how I feel," said Danbury, wondering why Mr. 
Landon, of all men, should care to keep up a sham 
now so obvious. But his own variations and in- 
consistencies of character warranted his respect 
for those of others. 

"The secret!" repeated Mr. Landon blankly. 

He laughed as he gave up trying to understand 
this temperamental and aerial youngster. At the 
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same rime he felt a Htde uncomfortable under 
that youngster's penetrating glance. 

Scepticism had sprung into Danbury's mind and 
it was feeding on the memory of all that had passed 
between him and Appleton. Had he been the 
victim of some trick ? He felt sure that Mr. Lan- 
don had been taken honestly by surprise and he 
was about to pursue the subject further with a 
frank question when Appleton and Alice ap- 
proached, being ever together as it seemed to him. 

Again he was conscious of his stained jumpers 
and the smut on his chin. He could only bow like 
one in a dream, such was his preoccupation and 
irritation with the revelation of Mr. Landon's 
ignorance of the gift which had bound his career 
to these two men. Alice drew to one side and 
looked at the machine. 

"This is the trimming plane, is it — ^that trim- 
ming plane of which you are expecting so much ? " 
she asked, and it seemed to her she was putting 
the question to a statue. 

"It is," put in Appleton. "I have news for 
you, Rodd," the treasurer of the company pro- 
ceeded. "I have just met a man who is one of 
the sharps who promote exhibitions, and he stands 
ready to give the winner of the cup a stunning sum. 
In fact, it would enable us to pay a dividend at 
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once. But probably it is expecting too much to 
win. If you can make a good record he will engage 
you for county fairs." 

"Yes," said Danbury as he ran his thumb nail 
along a lacing, his eyes shifting from Alice, still 
bending over the trimming plane, to Appleton. 
"Yes," he repeated with his smile. The dis- 
tinctions in that smile scarcely appealed to so 
untrained a discrimination as Appleton's, but its 
present interpretation reminded Denman of the 
sparks of a powder fuse. 

"There's such a lot of aeroplanes here, and it 
does seem to me it's time you make a start," per- 
sisted Appleton. " I mean, don't you see, get in 
the game early." 

"Yes, but possibly he has a plan of his own. 
We expect great things of you, Mr. Rodd," Alice 
said, and her voice was pleasant to his ears and 
distant. 

"I hope to beat four or five big jumps!" he said 
confusedly. 

It was the same remark he had made when she 
went to see the Falcon in the pasture. Was he 
really a responsible being? There was an awk- 
ward silence in which Danbury, flushed and ner- 
vous, was still running his thumb nail over the 
lacing. 
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"Well, Mr. Rodd, I must say — " Appleton 
began. 

" He is the engineer," said Mr. Landon. " We'll 
have to leave everything to him." 

"Good luck, Mr. Rodd!" said Alice, feeling 
that she should say something and again realizing 
the peculiar perversity of her wits in his presence. 
" If you win it means so much to the company," 
she added hastily as they turned to go. 

"Thank you!" he answered automatically. 

The company! She, too, was all for the com- 
pany! And he? He wanted to be free of its 
associations. Like a man of stone he stared at 
the ground for an instant. Then his glance swept 
the field and fell on the face of a man standing 
up in an automobile — a face with which he was 
familiar, that of Roger Fosdick, an old schoolmate. 
Suddenly he tossed his head in that quick, nervous 
manner which always indicated to Denman the 
culmination of a mental process, and his whole 
spirit was vibrant with rebellion as he hastened 
after Appleton, calling as he ran. 

"Tust a word!" he said impetuously. "Mr. 
Appleton, you will find me a pc^r partner, and I 
want to know if you will give me an option on your 
shares until to-morrow morning for fifty thousand 
dollars." 
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Appleton blinked. He was not quick to take in 
a new situation, even when it concerned money 
affairs. The rapidity of Rodd's speech had smit- 
ten him with something of the effect of a gale of 
wind around a street comer. 

"It is a fair profit, isn't it .?" Rodd proceeded. 

"Why, yes." Appleton's look left no doubt of 
this. "But how?'* 

Yes, how was this poor devil in blue jumpers to 
find fifty thousand dollars ? 

"Then you will ? And consider yourself repaid ? 
You will ?" Rodd insisted. 

"I would be a pretty poor business man if I 
didn't," said Appleton. 

"Thank you! An option till to-morrow morn- 
ing — that is settled!" Rodd exclaimed, his voice 
quivering with triumph, and turned quickly, as if 
he had taken the first step in a definite plan which 
he could not pursue too swiftly. 

In some play or other — ^his literary memory was 
not dependable — ^Appleton had heard it said of a 
lunatic that there was method in his madness. He 
watched Rodd threading his way precipitately 
among the machines to a member of the committee; 
then to one of the automobiles along the ropes of 
the enclosure. Appleton knew all four men in 
the automobile, at least by sight. The one to 
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whom Rodd was speaking, Roger Fosdick, a young 
railroad man, had not much money himself but his 
older companions had. Two, at least, had the 
reputation of being millionaires several times over. 

At first they smiled and then they shook their 
heads at what Rodd had to say; at which he leaned 
forward earnestly, apparently with some other 
question, and their expressions changed to wonder 
and scepticism. But in answer to what was evi- 
dently a desperate and final inquiry, they looked 
at one another and seemed to agree, good-humor- 
edly, to some condition which they believed could 
not be fulfilled. 

With this Rodd made an upward gesture, 
whirled around, and started back toward the Fal- 
con. At the same moment the white, movable 
letters on the bulletin board spelled out, "No. 39 
withdrawn." There was a rustle of programmes 
to identify the number, with a resultant feeling of 
satisfaction among the spectators to find that they 
were to miss the flight of no distinguished com- 
petitor. It was only an unknown by the name of 
Rodd who without a trial had voluntarily given up 
hope of winning the Dabney Cup. 

"Gone mad — quite mad!'* exclaimed Appleton. 

And that was the opinion of Mr. Landon. A 
boyish dreamer had been living on a pittance; 
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he had been going about bareheaded in the sun, 
and the demoralization resulting from this great 
crowd and the realization of how far his experi- 
enced rivals were ahead of him had quite over- 
thrown his reason. 

"Oh, he must not do this — he must not — after 
he has worked so long and hard!'' Alice cried. 
She had turned pale and was breathing fast as she 
laid her hand on Edwin's arm tremulously. 

"No, I should say not!" responded Appleton, 
recalling that he had by no means disposed of his 
interest in the company. 

Rodd reached the Falcon as the London party 
started toward her. She was ready — ready as he 
could ever make her — and he was ready. Den- 
man, dazed by the message of the bulletin board, 
demanded : 

" Chief, what do you mean ? Reconsider I You 
are overwrought — you " 

"Not in the least," answered Danbuiy, spring- 
ing into his seat. 

"Withdrawn, when we've worked for weeks 
just for a try for this cup! Withdrawn, Chief — 
and yet you're going to fly! What for? Wait! 
Listen to me. Chief ! " 

He had leaped to Rodd's side as if he were going 
to hold the Falcon back with his body as a post. 
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"The cup? Oh, the cup will never serve!" 
said Rodd. "All the eggs in the basket this time. 
Fm after fifty thousand dollars ! It's win or lose ! " 
he said, with a stoical intensity ill fitting one who 
was out of his head, and, bending over with an 
affectionate glance, he added: "Look out, Ben- 
jamin B., old fellow! Get clear, quick! Please 
don't make me play the fierce commander!'* 

Oh, but Danbury Rodd was happy! Denman 
could see that in his eyes as he fell back; but Alice 
coming up at that moment did not see the eyes, 
only the face set for battle, as it was when he stood 
amid the wreck of his first machine, defying the 
ridicule of Thomson ville ! Clearly he was putting 
his fortunes on a turn of chance with a grand 
recklessness; but she little guessed that he was 
saying unconsciously under his breath, "Four or 
five big jumps ! '* She felt the breeze of the whirl- 
ing propeller on her cheek — and he was gone. 

Except to dip under the cavorting Frenchman, 
the Falcon never varied from an arrow course. 
She might have been gliding on a string stretched 
from the hill-tops to the starting area, and some- 
thing in the firmness of her lines, her stability, and 
the flashlight quickness of view of the set profile 
of her driver had already awakened the crowd's 
sense of the unusual. When they saw her pass 
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out of the range of the course, like some messenger 
called from afar, they forgot the Frenchman. 
Each measuring eye gradually realized the objec- 
tive as the planes became two glistening lines, 
with the propeller's sheen a ball of light. 

"The lunatic! He'll get it, fast enough!" Alice 
heard an aviator say. 

She shut her eyes at sight of the bending tree- 
tops on the horizon line, and yet opened them 
again in the very fascination of suspense as the 
Falcon, striking that torrent of wind, rocked and 
righted herself like some bird caught in a gust, 
then dipped to an angle of thirty degrees and 
disappeared. With a sickness of heart and yet a 
strange elation, as if of a prophecy fulfilled, 
Alice asked her father: 

"Is there no way of getting news ?'* 

"We'll have the newspaper men wire to the 
next town," answered Mr. Landon, convinced, 
however, that the wreck lay nearer than that. 

Some of the automobiles hurried around by the 
road and younger and more active spirits among 
the sightseers on the hill-side climbed over the 
crest; but their search did not have the expected 
result of finding a corpse on the ground or the 
pieces of an aeroplane hanging to a tree. 

Meanwhile the Frenchman did his best, with- 
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out winning many cheers from an audience whose 
power of demonstration was abated. He was a 
brave man, however, and he made a start for the 
buoy, only to fall with his machine out of com- 
mission but without injury to himself. Later, 
word came that an aeroplane had been seen over 
a town fifty miles away, but there was no reason 
to believe it was Mr. Rodd's. 

The Committee, moreover, stated on the bulletin 
board that a party accompanied by doctors was 
now making a diligent search farther afield for the 
unfortunate aviator, who might have been carried 
some distance by the wind. The official theory 
was that either he had lost control of his plane or 
had lost his head owing to inexperience in practical 
tests— at which Benjamin Butterworth Denman 
grinned in cold anger and resentment. He sat 
grimly on a box, refusing to answer a single one 
of the countless questions poured into his ears. 

The afternoon wore on, enlivened by a smart 
race between an American and a Belgian, while 
occasionally the men in Fosdick's automobile 
would exchange understanding glances which ex- 
pressed the haunting fear in the minds of all. 
Denman kept up his taciturn vigil, jwhile Alice, 
with a confidence she could not explain, never al- 
lowed a minute to pass without a circling glance 
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aloft. At 3.30 a message came over the wire to the 
newspaper stand that Mr. Rodd was returning 
from New York. The Committee regarded it as a 
hoax and refused to post it on the blackboard. 

At six o'clock something the size of a bird ap- 
peared in the distance behind the aerial buoy. 
But no bird ever flew so straight and birds were not 
of a parallelogramic shape. It was an aeroplane 
and it swerved from its course to round the buoy 
in a rocketing circle before it came on, and the 
field of faces recognized the outlines of the Falcon 
and the profile of her driver; and they noted, too, 
a small figure at his feet and a pile of something 
white which had not been aboard when he rose. 

Overcome by a sudden weakness, Alice sank 
on a bench, the deep-lunged cheer of relief and 
wonder from the crowd faint as distant surf in 
her ears, while the Falcon dropped in its place in 
the starting area. 

"Two big jumps — ^just two!" said Danbuiy 
lightly as he put his arm around Denman, lifting 
him fairly off his feet and shaking him as a father 
bear shakes a little bear in play. Then uncon- 
scious of the people pressing around, he held the 
fiirst disciple off at arms' length in affectionate 
review. He had found confidence in his wings; he 
could now fairly claim the air as his kingdom. 
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The small passenger which he had brought was 
a newsboy from Jersey City and that something 
white was a bundle of New York evening papers, 
which were going fast for five cents apiece. The 
Wall Street edition had beaten all records to Long 
Park by an hour, and it was incontestable docu- 
mentary evidence of the "unknown's" flight to a 
destination a hundred miles away. 

When Rodd saw Roger Fosdick edging through 
the human wall toward him he made the same up- 
ward gesture of the hand as when he had left the 
side of the automobile whose occupants, having 
seen him fulfil his self-imposed conditions, were 
already agreeing that the only fair way was for 
each one of the party to have a pro rata amount of 
the forty-nine shares. 

Listening to his friend's excited comments and 
to the cheers, the hero of the moment looked over 
the crowd as if searching for some one whose con- 
gratulatoiy smile would complete his triumph. It 
was not forthcoming. He gave his head a toss, 
which seemed to clear it of cobwebs, to cut the last 
bond with old associations, and the directors of 
the new company, after the reporters had had 
their turn, bore him away in their automobile to 
plan aerodromes and factories in a new world of 
unceasing activities. 
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"One — ^two — ^three — four — " counted the girl at 
Edwin Shepperson Appleton*s side in the runabout 
on the way to catch a steamer to Europe. Inspired 
with the gleam of Rodd's propeller six years after 
the Dabney Cup race, the memory of all that had 
passed since she first met him flashed in mental 
review like the brilliant swath of a single impres- 
sion. She saw her life as a luxurious gilded 
dream from which there had as yet been no awak- 
ening to realities. 

The Falcon disappeared behind a hill and she 
turned to hear Appleton repeating his "summer in 
Europe always," which implied their engagement 
as an accepted fact. It occurred to her that he was 
positively inane. Was it any wonder she had kept 
him waiting so long on an expectation which she 
had been slow to fulfil ? Must she dine with him, 
walk with him, talk with him all her life just be- 
cause it suited a parental plan, particularly on the 
maternal side ? she asked herself. Good heavens ! 
They might even live to celebrate a golden wed- 
ding! 

The prospect of that golden wedding to her 
raw nerves played a controlling part in the events 
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which followed. Ahead on the silent road a man 
on horseback was approaching. Evidently he was 
in no hurry and determined that the automobile 
should wait on his crossing the culvert over a small 
stream. As Appleton slowed down, Alice suddenly 
saw in the situation the means to miss the train; 
to a recess from his company which would give her 
time to consider, at the eleventh hour, her true 
feelings toward him. Her glimpse of aerial free- 
dom had given her courage and imagination. In- 
deed, she felt as if she were actually awaking; and, 
moreover, a little shaking might disclose the latent 
italics which seemed lacking in Appleton's nature. 
With a quick movement her hand slipped to the 
wheel, and under the spur of an opportunity so 
definite and appealing she gave it the turn that 
spelled the difference between security and catas- 
trophe. 

The road seemed to drop from under the car 
and the car from under her, while her first distinct 
impression was one of guilty fear. What if she 
were responsible for maiming, yes, even for killing 
Edwin ? The next that she knew she was on the 
grassy embankment facing the seat from which she 
had been precipitated. She looked for Appleton 
who had gone in a different direction. He was 
rising from the water, dripping but uninjured. 
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Assured of his safety, she pulled her skirt over her 
shoe-tops, made certain that she had not lost her 
hat-pins, and viewed the situation blithely. Blink- 
ing and spluttering, her companion wiped his face 
with his handkerchief. No such astonishing ex- 
ample of unexpected violence had occurred to him 
in all his career. 

"How did it happen ?** he gasped as he glanced 
downward at his mud-drenched clothes. 

If he did not know, it was far from any thought 
of hers to complicate matters by enlightening him. 

"Extraordinary!'* she murmured. "Wasn't it 
creditable of both of us not to scream?'* 

Edwin Shepperson Appleton was now sufficiently 
recovered to think of something besides himself. 

"Look at the machine!'* he exclaimed, with a 
grievous gesture toward the runabout which lay 
on its side wedged into the bank. "How are we 
ever going to pull it out ? '* 

But he had overlooked the farm-hand who had 
dismounted and was standing beside his horse, 
which was in its working harness. Edwin's face 
lighted at the offer of assistance, but a shadow 
crossed it after he had raised the crumpled hood 
and looked at the machinery, which was broken 
beyond immediate repair. 

"It won't go!" he announced blankly. 
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" Splendid ! '* exclaimed Alice, unconsciously giv- 
ing voice to her feelings and further demoraliz- 
ing him. 

He drew a long breath before he was able to utter 
a word. 

"Splen — ! Well, of all— it— it isn't a joke, 
Alice! Don't you see that if we miss the train 
we miss the steamer ? And we Ve only fifteen min- 
utes — and ** 

He saw that he was wasting time. He had never 
seen her in such an inconsiderate mood or supposed 
that she could be guilty of anything of the kind. 
The shock had driven her silly, he concluded; but, 
anyhow, this was better than if she had gone into 
hysterics, though the picture of her, serene, even 
gloating, as she surveyed her shoe-tips which she 
jiggled over the water, was exasperating. 

"What are we to do ?'* he demanded, hopelessly, 
of the world in general. 

"That is for you to say," she returned. Her 
glance swept past him to a speck in the sky seem- 
ingly growing larger. "Perhaps you might signal 
the Falcoity* she added. 

"Signal an aeroplane!'* exclaimed Appleton. 
He was fairly petulant. "Why will you talk non- 
sense, Alice ? '* Then he turned to the farm-hand 
with something like a show of initiative for the first 
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rime. "Can't you — yes, can't you ride like — ^like 
mad to the next house and get a buggy ? " 

"The folks that live there ain't got but one 
buggy, an* they're in town with that," was the 
answer, '^ an' you couldn't make it in less than half 
an hour, nohow, in a lumber wagon." 

"Splen — !" began Alice, and hid her face in her 
hands for shame. 

Appleton leaned against the machine in de- 
spair. 

"Say," drawled the spectator with a chuckle. 
He was surveying the situation through his eye- 
brows enjoyably, but at the same time he was 
sympathetic. " Say, why don't you both jump on 
the boss, an* when you get to Perkins's — that's 
the next house beyond — you can rush into his 
barn an' get another." 

Alice forgot the Falcon^ now the size of an eagle 
and pointing directly for them, and gave the man 
a look that might well make an ogre pause. 

"Never! Never! Two of us in that fashion? 
Never!" she said. 

She was pained, not to say shocked, but less so 
than Appleton when he heard her answer. How- 
ever, he tried to be diplomatic. 

"Yes, do, Alice; do! It'll be a lark!" he 
pleaded. "Why, I thought you — ^you were just 
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the girl to enjoy a little romance/* For him the 
routine of the solar system was in danger. 

"Never! Not that kind! TU wait for you to 
bring a rig/' 

"But it makes such a mess all round! Can't 
you see that if we miss this steamer we may have to 
wait weeks before — before we can get decent ac- 
commodations on a first-class ship — and it will be 
dreadfully hot in New York ! '' 

She did not answer except to adjust her position 
and lean her head against the wall of the culvert 
Apparently, all she needed was a novel to pass the 
rest of the day pleasantly. It was time for him to 
be firm, he thought; but firmness as exemplified by 
Edwin Shepperson Appleton in his present state 
of mind was a most wavering exhibition. 

"You must! You — I mean — " he stammered. 

She wondered if he would pick her up and put 
her on the horse, willy-nilly. That would show he 
had some force of character. It would greatly im- 
prove, if not italicize, her opinion of him as a man. 
If they really had to go to Europe together she 
rather wished that he would. The best he could 
do, however, was to study his watch-face dismally. 
She looked back to the sky, and the swiftly in- 
creasing hum of a motor in their ears called the 
glance of the others after hers. 
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''By jing! It^s diat fljrin' macfaine! She's 
a-comin' some! An', by jing! — yes, by jing! ef she 
ain't — agoin' — to — stop!" exdaimed the farm- 
hand, ^dio was en jojring a most direrting forenoon. 

The propeller was stQl. There was the dead 
silence of the countryside and of space as the 
Fidcorty widi the dipping swoop of a gull at si^t 
of a piece of bread on the ¥raters, hovered over 
diem and lighted on the road a few jrards zvntj, 
widi ease and precision. 

As die supple, spare figure of the driver stepped 
from his seat to the ground and recognized die 
pair, a faint dde of color ran into his cheeks and to 
Alice's; but diis was die only sign of confusion on 
the part of diat restrained and pleasant man of the 
world, graduate from the home-made to a factory- 
finished flier whose padi was as broad as die air. 
He was the first to speak, as he lifted his cap. At 
last he had fallen into the habit of wearing one — 
as a rule. 

''How do you do. Miss Landon — ^and Mr. 
Appleton ? " he said, quite as if it were the unex- 
pected meedng of casual acquaintances. 

"How do you do-oo!" gasped Appleton. 

There was no suggestion of aerial patronage 
toward the battered earthly cousin, with its radia- 
tor rammed into the bank, as Danbury inquired, 
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in the terms of the automobile fellowship of the 
road, if he could be of any assistance. Appleton 
grasped desperately at a straw. His spluttering 
sentences about trains and steamers to Europe 
were the more incoherent in their repetition be- 
cause of the omnipresent memory of past relations 
with the listener, who apologized for interrupting 
after he had grasped the situation. 

" It's only two or three miles to the station, isn't 
it ?" Rodd said. "That's one easy little jump" — 
he wondered at himself for using that expression — 
**in the time you have. In fact, I have promised 
to be in New York for a directors' meeting at three 
this afternoon. I'd take you both to the station, 
but, you see, she is Falcon No. i " — ^there were three 
Falcons — "and while I can take a single passenger 
I can't quite manage two. One of you might ride 
the horse and I will take the other, if you wish." 

Though Appleton had once been a stockholder 
in an aeroplane company he had never made a 
flight. He had a conservative, stage-coach pref- 
erence for automobiles. But he was ready to 
show, in this terrible crisis, that he was not afraid 
to do his duty. 

" I'll go with him, Alice," he said, " and you can 
ride the horse, and I think I can hold the Limited 
for a few minutes. Anyway, your father can/' 
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Here Alice missed her cue and probably forfeited 
all right to sympathy. What more could she ask 
than to be left to herself to take her own time to 
catch the train ? This new development befogged 
the very object for which she had driven the run- 
about into the creek. The accident had whetted 
rather than satiated her desire for another digres- 
sion from the monotony of her prescribed exist- 
ence. Here was that taciturn, eccentric boy of 
the pasture a masterful, inscrutable man, wait- 
ing with polite reserve on her wishes and piquing 
her curiosity as to how the transformation had 
been wrought. She had always wanted to fly; 
the opportunity was calling. She signalled her 
decision to Appleton as she stepped past him. 

"Alice! Consider the danger I" he protested. 

"There is none for a flight like this," put in 
Danbury decidedly. He settled the matter for all 
by adding to Alice : " It is very simple, you see," 
illustrating, himself, the position she was to take, 
"if you place yourself there — yes, just so, that's 
right — and keep quite still and take hold of that 
bar, so, and mind to keep your head behind the 
hood or it will be hard to get your breath in the 
rush of air." 

His manner had the distinction of something 
better than positiveness. It inspired confidence 
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in a passenger. Quite as naturally as she would 
enter an automobile, Alice took her place. Rodd 
took his at the levers, while Appleton blinked over 
the discovery that he was not having his own way. 

**No time to be lost! You had better mount 
your horse and start!'* Alice called over her 
shoulder. 

"Yes. We'll meet you at the station. Now, 
all ready!" said Rodd. 

The churning whir of the cylinders drowned 
further remarks from Appleton. He stretched out 
his arms in appeal as fruitlessly as if he had tried 
to catch a wild bird sitting on a limb. With the 
quiver of a tuning-fork the delicate frame of the 
Falcon settled into perfect rigidity as it rose. 

"I was lead and now I am a feather!" Alice 
whispered. 

At the end of the angle of ascent they were 
already over the first farm-house. Fences, fields, 
and brooks flew by in a pattern, with the station 
rising, a red brick spot, out of the meadows. 

"We made a spurt to get headway," said Dan- 
bury. "Now we'll soar in." 

The sight of her father's automobile rounding 
the grass plot to the station door brought Alice 
back to a sense of the price she had paid for the 
wonder of two minutes' new and glorious experi- 
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ence. She was going to catch the train and the 
steamer, after all. 

"You say you will be in New York this after- 
noon?" she asked. 

"Easily and early. We have a favoring wind/' 
Rodd answered automatically, occupied with his 
levers. 

He was a most matter-of-fact creature, this new 
Danbury Rodd, she thought — a piece of machinery. 
There were a few seconds' silence, in which the 
Falcon flung a descending circle toward the ton- 
neau, from which her father and mother and Mrs. 
Appleton were just alighting. 

"Think of it! Think of it!" said Alice. "In 
New York this afternoon ! " 

"Yes," he returned with a sidelong glance of 
inquiry. " It's not so dusty as the train ride, and " 
— ^he laughed softly, which made her think that he 
might have at least an aero-mechanical sense of 
humor — ^^ I should be delighted to have you come 
along." 

" It's very kind of you — and I don't like dust. 
I think I will." 

"Shall I stop at the station? Do you wish to 
see anybody there ?" he asked. 

"No — oh, no, no!" she answered most em- 
phatically. 
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Fifty feet above the ground they swept over three 
uplifted faces, luminous with surprise, as they 
recognized the Falcon* s passenger. 

" ril meet you at the Grand Central when your 
train comes in, mother!^' she called in the silence of 
the motors as they soared by. "Fm all right. 
Fm perfectly safe" — and the three faces were lost 
in the brick of the fading station. 

Then, under her very chin, Alice saw Appleton 
hammering the flanks of his plodding horse with 
his boot heels. She thought of him kindly, platoni- 
cally, by his Christian name before he passed out 
of sight with the quickness of a marionette on a 
spinning wheel But here a new question occurred 
to her, one whose immediate answer would spare 
her suspense. 

Could you slow up ?'' she asked abruptly. 
Fd — Fd really like to see if Edwin caught the 
train." She hummed a bar of an air. "H-m-m, 
quite a lot depends on it." 

"Why, certainly," Rodd answered. 

They were far past the rider by this time, but 
the Falcorij retracing its course, soon brought him 
into view, and there was something sensibly mis- 
chievous in the way — a gull watching a snail — ^that 
the helmsman kept the shadow of the port plane, 
a pursuing spectre, up and down hill and with the 
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bends of the road, over that excited horseman who 
was in a race against time. Appleton won by a 
breath, leaping aboard the Pullman at the last 
second, to Alice's dismay. Everybody concerned 
would now catch the steamer; fate was only post- 
poned. She had been a fool, she told herself, 
not to have refused Rodd's offer of a lift, 

"You're quite sure you'll be in New York this 
afternoon?" she asked. 

"Absolutely. Now for it!'' 

For a twinkling the planes hung over the sleepers 
like a ship's sails bent taut by a strong breeze over 
the hull, before drawing away from the Limited as 
rapidly as the Limited away from a buggy on the 
highway. The Falcon was a giant, supernatural 
plummet shot in undeviating flight, steady and 
firm, yet so light that Alice felt herself a loosed 
spirit, borne on by the will of another who had 
eliminated time and space from the universe. 

She tried exposing her forehead to the rush of 
air. It cut her skin like alcohol from an atomizer 
on a raw surface. With her eyes behind the hood 
again and looking down, the Falcoriy flying so 
softly and swiftly, seemed stationary and the 
landscape to march. They were watching the 
revolution of the earth with the eyes of the morning 
sun that brings the break of day to the world 
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around. The shape of a celery dish, Lake Erie 
lay a welter of silver-bronze, now the bronze 
glowing deep, now the silver rising in shimmering 
swaths of quick, capricious beams. 

"We might cross," suggested Danbury, in the 
manner of one who would like to please a pas- 
senger. 

The soprano note of the propeller fell to a 
mezzo; he threw the rudder over, and out of the 
mist rose far shores, which the Falcon skirted with 
another turn. 

"Howdy do, Canada, and good-by, Canada!** 
Alice called. 

Niagara was the foamy tassel at the end of the 
river's silken string; while beyond, the cataracts 
made a writhing green and black and silver snake. 
Over Buffalo hung the misty exhalation of its activi- 
ties; and the Falcon soaring in silence as they 
passed, the beating symphony of its traffic came to 
their ears. Then the cylinders began their knitting 
again, and Rodd set his course on a bee-line across 
an aerial table-land for New York; and New York 
suddenly seemed very near. She no longer had 
any doubt that she would arrive in time. He was 
keeping his word to the passenger; for that was all 
she was — and he the obliging but mechanical, im- 
personal conductor. How could he be capable of 
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playing the human part which report attributed to 
him in countless adventures ? Not one word from 
him or from her about the old days. That seemed 
a subject sealed from comment by the attitude of 
both minds. 

Now, instead of the landscape, which made 
an ever-changing rug-maker's paradise to the 
eye, Alice studied the man and the machine 
which preoccupied him. His lean, clear-cut face, 
bronzed by the wind, had the rapturous inten- 
sity of a boy listening to a tale of adventure. 
She understood how to him taking a risk was 
only turning over a leaf to another chapter of 
happy experiment. 

He had dwelt in no human world, but in one of 
risk and chance and endless battle with the laws 
of gravity. She noted a scar on his cheek which 
had been left by his first flight. It emphasized the 
effect of the fan-shaped wrinkles running out from 
the eye as a setting for his keen, trained, inquiring 
vision of distances. A twisted wrist, still supple 
in its leverage for the capable, long-fingered hand, 
was the mark of one of his many accidents. Un- 
doubtedly, he was a man unafraid; yes, an itali- 
cized man, but a man of deeds, capable of no at- 
tachments except to his steed of the winds; a man 
you could not know intimately but must regard 
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abstractly, as you would a picture or a statue ex- 
pressing an idea. 

"What is our speed ?" she asked finally. 

"About two hundred." 

"Miles an hour?" 

"Yes, it's a record — and only five years ago 
sixty was our best. We have mastered the cur- 
rents now, and we're being pushed by one in our 
favor." 

By this time Alice was ready to believe in fairy 
tales; and had she felt any incredulity it would 
have passed with her awakening from the hypno- 
tism of flight at the sight of the skyscrapers of 
Manhattan rising above the dark spot of Jersey 
City, steel-streaked with the switches of the railroad 
yards. She recognized at its slip the monster hull 
of the great liner which was to take her abroad, 
with the black, gaping mouths of its huge stacks. 

"You'll be at your hotel by three," said Rodd, 
without looking up. 

The end of the ride was in sight; the page turned 
to the one with the chapter's end and with the 
135th Street aerodrome the final period. But no! 
He had swerved southward. 

"We'll swing around over the town, if you would 
enjoy it," he said tentatively. 

"I would!" 
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The mystery and joy of flight had awakened 
a strange, new, unsatisfied spirit. For another 
hour in the heavens before she returned to be a 
creature with leaden feet on the earth she felt that 
she would give a year of her life. But she wel- 
comed five minutes more— and there they were 
passing over the part in Miss Liberty's severely 
plain coiffure. 

Afar out at sea was a liner coming and another 
going. Two others lay at Quarantine against the 
background of Wadsworth's gun positions revealed. 
Others at anchor, or waiting to be warped into 
their slips, were big seeds and the tugs little seeds 
on the water, gray green under a cloud, into 
which melted the broadening swath of ferry-boats. 
Brooklyn, caught to Manhattan by the ribbons of 
the bridges, was a plotted brown patch at the end 
of the long tongue of land, with the silver gray 
of the Sound cut by fretted shores on one side and 
on the other by the rising and falling white points 
of surf and by the lace work of the shallows of 
Jamaica Bay, which under a fleeting patch of 
sunlight were streams of molten lava invading the 
land. 

"Wonderful!" Alice whispered, and they were 
past the river, soaring now with silent motors, the 
roar of traflic in their ears and Broadway under- 
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neath — a great gash in the masonry of the city 
from the Battery to the green plot of the park. 
. . . The top of the beehive was off; the work- 
ers could be seen at their tasks. A wedding was 
coming out of one church; a funeral procession out 
of another. A knot of which a blue speck was the 
centre was explained by the arrival of a patrol- 
wagon; surface cars and elevated trains were the 
busy weavers of a web; a fire-engine was a drawn 
string of flashing brass and a stream of sparks, 
and its horses galloping mice. The moving 
pencil-points on the sidewalks in the busy streets 
were streams which became white-crested with the 
up-turning of faces, as the. people of a metropolis, 
one and all for the second forgetting t^ieir individual 
thoughts and activities, cried: "The Falcon T' 

"It beats any relief maps on the school-room 
walls, doesn't it.?" he remarked. "Fm arranging 
to have the Gray Pheasanty one of the slow, depend- 
able members of our flotilla, take parties of kids 
out of the tenements for aerial afternoons during 
July and August, really to see the town in which 
they live; see it plotted in its arteries of life like the 
veins of a frog's leg under a microscope. Won't 
that be a bully way to get a geography lesson ?" 

';Yes," she answered, smiling as if she had made 
a discovery. He wasn't a machine, after all. The 
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stories of his human part in his many adventures 
must be true — and — and — ^her own adventure was 
drawing to a close. 

"The hotel to which you are going is the Great 
Centuiy, isn't it?'' she heard him asking, as 
through a fog. 

She nodded with a sense of illusions spent. 

The landing-stage on the Great Century was 
clear. He would leave her there, he explained, 
and save her the trouble of taking a cab from the 
135th Street aerodrome. As he offered her his 
hand to alight she was conscious of a last thrill of 
cloud-spanning unreality and exaltation. A little 
numb of limb, she would have stumbled but for 
his support, which brought her shoulder against 
his. As her foot touched the roof she felt herself 
an earthly being back in the old rut. 

"My thanks!" she breathed. 

It seemed as if words were too incapable of 
expressing the glory of that flight for her to make 
any further attempt than an exclamation; and he 
would be the last to expect rhapsodies. Long since 
he must have come to dread them as an incident of 
his occupation, and she realized, moreover, that 
she had been a silent, unentertaining passenger. 

"A pleasure!" he returned automatically, cer- 
tain only of a conventional phrase in answer. He 
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had in mind the barn and the first Falcon^ and so 
had she as their eyes met inquiringly in the flutter 
of a glance before he turned and took his seat. 

"It was only one long jump!" he added, after 
a second, looking off toward the river with that 
inscrutable difiidence and abstraction which re- 
called her last two meetings with him. It almost 
signified that he had not completely outgrown the 
qualities of other days. He could still be embar- 
rassed, or, at least, appear to be. 

"Not four or five, then?" she managed to say, 
still mystified at the origin of that talisman of her 
confusion. 

"Yes, a million— a million, if you think of it in 
the right way!" he stammered, playing with the 
handle of the starting lever. 

There was a second of silence which was like 
whipped ether. He was going, and the blood 
rushed to her cheeks as it occurred to her for the 
first time that she had not even been polite. She 
had treated him quite as if he were a veritable 
conductor of an aerial special. Now she told him 
of the pleasure it would give her and her father 
if he would call should he come to Paris. She saw 
a look of surprise — or was it of amused under- 
standing of her belated amends f — ^which melted 
into a baffling smile. 
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"Perhaps FU beat you to Paris!" he said, with 
a toss of his head and such a note of merriment 
in his voice that it set off a spark of humor in her 
mind that could be as aerial as his. 

" I dare you ! '* she called. 

The whir of the motors would have drowned 
another word if there were any to say. She had 
a quick, mischievous, quite inexplicable glance 
over his shoulder, and he was gone. 

"Four or five big jumps!** she repeated, as she 
went down the flight of stairs from the roof to 
the elevator. "Whatever does it mean ? Probably 
nothing but a riddle which he has always found 
diverting at my expense." 

And Edwin,'* she thought later, with a sigh, 
yes, Edwin Shepperson Appleton,** she added, 
crediting him with his full name, "must have about 
reached Buffalo. Forward, march ! 



VI 



"June is a pleasant month,** Rodd remarked 
as he entered the office of the aerodrome where the 
directors were gathered. "Not so ideal a month 
for aeroplaning as August, perhaps, but a very 
pleasant month.** 

"We cannot do otherwise than agree in view 
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of a prejudgment by so high an authority/' Fos- 
dick responded. 

"Something's working in the back of his head/* 
thought Denman. 

"He is certainly up in the clouds to-day/* 
thought the directors. 

But he proved the contrary by the way he at- 
tacked the problems in hand. The meeting over, 
he became reminiscent, which was unusual in this 
child of the future, to whom yesterday could never 
be so interesting as to-morrow. 

He loitered half dreamily around the room, 
speaking of mementoes which were landmarks of 
his career. A cup on the mantelpiece held his 
attention particularly. While after withdrawing 
from the race he could not receive the Dabney 
Cup, the Committee had voted a special one in 
honor of the historic occasion of "the beginning of 
practical aviation in America.** Back of it in a 
frame was the top of a newspaper with "Wall 
Street Edition** in either corner. 

"But here is the real beginning/* he said, when 
he came to the picture of the first Falcon in the 
pasture; "this and that two thousand dollars.** 
Of late years he had been inclined to believe that 
it was a secret hoard which Uncle Dan had put 
away against a rainy day. 
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"Yes, June is a pleasant month," he repeated, 
smiling, when he bade the directors good after- 
noon; and they departed rejoicing to think that an 
extra dividend was not this time to be sacrificed 
to his god of to-morrow. 

" June is a pleasant month," he remarked airily 
to Denman when he went to dinner. It was his 
greeting when he arrived the next morning. 

Denman, who had a sense of humor of his own, 
printed the legend and hung it over Danbury's 
desk. 

"I didn't know but you might forget it," he 
observed. 

Danbury appeared startled. He leaned back in 
his chair contemplatively. Here was a serious 
matter, which required a canvass of his shortcom- 
ings and characteristics before he could speak with 
assurance. 

"No, Benjamin B., I think my memory is safe," 
he answered with mock judiciousness. "No, I 
feel fairly confident of myself. I shall not forget 
that June is a pleasant month." 

It was like him to be most whimsical when 
something big was shaping in his mind. From 
the way he was cleaning up details and from the 
orders he was giving, any one at all familiar with 
the routine of business knew that he was pre- 
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paring for at least a fortnight's absence. But 
whatever the plan, the first disciple would be the 
first to share it when it was definitely formed. 
Later, the revelation came, just after Rodd had 
finished signing some papers which Denman 
brought for approval. 

"There's no use of waiting any longer!" he ex- 
claimed with a toss of his head. "It is time to 
cross the Atlantic. You take the Hawk and we're 
off for Newfoundland this afternoon!" 

Now Denman understood with a thrill of ex- 
ultation that the greatest thing of all lay back of 
his mood. 

But it's not official or public," Danbury added. 
It's personal — strictly personal! So far as the 
aerodrome folks are concerned, we're just off to 
inspect a station." 

"Oh!" gasped Denman, crestfallen. But on 
second thought his spirits revived. There was no 
keeping the triumph secret if the effort were a 
success. 

They knew just what to take. The problem of 
food for man and motor had been solved in the 
transcontinental run and in that adventure of the 
land thief in Alaska. 

Like mating birds the Falcon and the Hawk, 
now alongside, now one following the other, cut 
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across country to Portsmouth and making a crow's 
flight over the dark plotting of Maine's rivers and 
forests, guided by the light of the full moon after 
the sun went down, they skimmed the Newfound- 
land coast to land on a deserted and sandy lea. 
Part of the night was spent in final preparations. 
Then they rolled up their blankets to snatch a 
little sleep. But Denman began to think hard; 
a thousand fears for the Chief assailed him. 

"You've got to let me come along!" he 
called. "You can't tell — ^there might be a break- 
down!" 

"Only in a storm," said Danbury, "and then 
what help could you be .? The wind would drive 
us apart. Besides, your Hawk is too slow." 

" I was so glad you were going — and now I — yes, 
what if you never come back ?" 

Denman sat up tragically and threw his blanket 
aside. He and Danbury had been working to- 
gether for twelve years; they had fought for life 
together in a Sierra snowstorm; their fortunes 
were one with their friendship. 

"Benjamin B.," answered Rodd lighdy, "it 
would not be up to date to say lost at sea. I sup- 
pose it must be lost in the air — and you'll be catch- 
ing cold! Orders!" at which Denman pretended 
to go to sleep. 
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More than ever he wished that the start were 
to be made in a regular, official manner from the 
wireless station. This secret, personal business 
was not to his taste. It was suggestive of some 
kind of a rash adventure, and he saw that Danbury 
was ready for anything — the wilder the better. 

When daybreak parted their eyelids, the sun 
was a flaming sphere cut in half by the horizon 
of a smooth summer sea. It bathed the Falcon s 
planes in a shimmer of gold, while the two made a 
fire to heat coffee to fill the thermal bottles and set 
them in the aluminum larder, which was the last 
detail of preparation, except one. Rodd wrote a 
telegram to Miss Alice Landon, saying, "Taking 
your dare in one big jump," without any signature. 

"You may read it and then please see that it is 
sent some time to-day," said Danbury. 

"So, that's it — that's it!" Denman gasped. He 
guessed, instinctively, that at last had come a 
catastrophe which had been the most shadowy, 
yet the most feared, of his forebodings. "You're 
in love! You're in love!" 

Rodd regarded him with blank amazement, 
as if searching for a clue to so extraordinary a 
conclusion. 

"Benjamin B.," he said, "don't you ever make 
the mistake of taking your imagination for another 
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faculty ! Don't ever think that you have the power 
of second sight and set up for a clairvoyant, even 
though you are the eldest one of seven brothers ! '' 

With that he took his seat, while Denman stood 
wrathfuUy holding the telegram, only to forget his 
indignation and spring to Danbury's side and, with 
a grip of the Chief's hands in his, say fervently: 

"You'll have luck — you always do!" 

"I ought to. No wind; the ocean like glass. 
June is a pleasant month!" he called back, in 
fantastic cheeriness, before the Falcon rose and set 
out on her journey. 

Denman watched her till she seemed to melt into 
the sun, now the height of a chair-seat above the 
water's rim. Then, with such a feeling of lone- 
liness as he had never known, he stuffed the tele- 
gram into his pocket and prepared for his flight 
back to New York. 



VII 



All the world of the cabins was on deck. Eyes 
turned from the chalk cliffs with their caps of 
Cornish greensward to a passing aeroplane. It 
was keeping fairly near the shore, at a leisurely 
pace, which was, perhaps, a third faster than that 
of the liner on its way up the English Channel. 
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"Looks like Rodd's Falcon j* observed Mr. 
Landon. 

"It can't be/* said Edwin Shepperson Appleton. 
"We left her behind in New York. One of the 
same model probably/' 

Alice said nothing and, feeling a flame in her 
cheeks, looked down at the water to hide her face. 
But still the aeroplane was in her range of vision 
through her lashes. Apparently the driver had no 
intention of coming nearer. He could not have 
better chosen his distance with a view to concealing 
his identity. The figure looked like Rodd's and 
her flush deepened as she saw him waving his 
handkerchief to the steamer, at which the deck rail 
bloomed with palpitating linen. She wished that 
the other passengers had no handkerchiefs. What 
business was it of theirs, anyway ? 

"Always showing off, these aviators!'* remarked 
Edwin Shepperson Appleton, while they observed 
the aeroplane increase her pace after her signal 
to her water-bound relative. 

"Rodd seems to have shown off to good ad- 
vantage,** said Mr. Landon. "His patents have 
smothered the would-be trust. His machines criss- 
cross the earth from the ganglia of his stations. 
Let me tell you, Edwin, that whenever golden eggs 
are in prospect it is well to bear in mind that you 
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are dealing with a rare fowl and nurse it accord- 
ingly." 

** I am so glad he did sell out his shares/' said 
Mrs. Landon. To her an aviator was as objec- 
tionable as an actor. 

"So am I!'* echoed Mrs. Appleton, doing her 
part toward offsetting the first sign of treason by a 
member of the party. 

It had been that way all the voyage. Alice 
knew that she was trapped; and as she had not 
chosen to marry any one else and did not care for 
any one else, what excuse had she i Appleton had 
made many profitable investments without too 
much effort or inconvenience. Two fortunes 
would be joined and three old people saw her 
future in perfectly conservative hands. To all 
this she had consented. 

But as she watched the aeroplane which might 
be Rodd's cut across the bow far ahead and dis- 
appear in the haze over France she smarted under 
the idea that continual reminders of captivity were 
particularly unkind to a victim who had not the 
strength to break through the bars. Appleton 
had sat by her side at table; he was her partner 
at every game; and, finally, the next morning, 
he was in the cab with her on leaving the railway 
station in Paris. 
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When the mail was handed to her at the hotel 
desk and she hastily ran through it, she suddenly 



exclaimed : 
"Oh!** 

€€ 



Somebody going to be married ?'* asked Edwin. 

She was not inclined to answer, but pretended 
to be reading a letter behind which she had quickly 
thrust Rodd's visiting card with the pencilled 
message, " I took the dare/* 

That was all — the perplexing all. Probably 
he was oflF for Vienna or Berlin or London or 
wherever it pleased him on the face of the earth 
which he made his playground. Probably he was 
laughing in his sleeve at how he had improved on 
her invitation to call. She was one of the thou- 
sands who went and came in a procession under 
his wings. 

That is, the card was all in the course of the day 
which included luncheon and a walk, both in 
Edwin's company. In the evening came a mes- 
senger in the livery of the Aero Club, with a note 
in the same liandwriting as the pencilling on the 
card. She opened the envelope to find a sheet of 
Rodd's regular note-paper when on voyage, with 
"The Falcon J en route'* in the upper right-hand 



corner. 



If the weather is fair, I long to show you Paris 
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from the sky to-morrow," he wrote. "May I ? 
Anyway, I shall be on the roof of your hotel at 



* ff 
mne. 
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The egoist! He seems to think that he has 
only to say the word and any one will go flying 
with him!'* she exclaimed, fortifying herself against 
any nonsensical sentiment. Her plain duty was to 
stick to earth. When the messenger asked if there 
were any answer, she said, "None!** resolutely; 
but when Edwin spoke of plans for the next day 
she said that she was due for a long sleep and 
wouldn't think of appearing before noon. 

" I am glad that you think of your health," said 
Edwin, who was a stickler for health formulas. 

"Quite right!" said Mrs. Appleton, who was 
sure that Alice would settle down into a sensible 
woman. 

But Alice had lapses of wakefulness concerned 
with the effrontery of a man who would say that 
he had driven an aeroplane across the ocean on the 
strength of a flippant dare. What could have been 
the real object of this voyage accomplished in 
secfet? It was a thing to set the whole world 
talking, yet not a word about it had appeared in 
the morning newspapers. 

She rose early, thinking that she would have a 
long walk alone, and put on a simple cloth outing 
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gown with this end in view. After breakfast she 
saw that it was only 8.30 and concluded that 
she would first write some letters. When the gilt 
French clock on the mantel pointed to five minutes 
after nine, she found that her pen was perfectly 
unruly. It was not tracing at all what she wished 
to say. She tore a fully written sheet into bits and 
started afresh, still with her mind elsewhere but 
her ears not failing to hear a rap at the door. 

" Mr. Rodd is on the roof with his aeroplane," 
said the maid. 

Was he ? Was he, indeed ? She did not say 
this to the maid, but thought it conscientiously 
while she carefully blotted the sheet and wiped her 
pen, as if she were the most methodical person in 
the world. 

"What shall I say ?** inquired the maid. 

"That Miss Landon will be up in a few minutes," 
she returned. 

She made the discovery that she was quite ready 
except to put on her hat, which required delibera- 
tion this morning, though ordinarily three motions 
were sufficient — one to lift it in place and one for 
each of two hat-pins. Then there was the veil 
which, for some reason, was lying just to her hand 
over a chair, and, finally, she had to put her letters 
away for mailing. 
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Thus had she made peace with her feminine 
scruples, and as she hurried up the stairs to the 
roof she laughed at herself for being a great 
hypocrite. Who would miss an opportunity to fly 
over Paris ? Somewhere below three old heads 
were probably still enjoying their pillows, and she 
would be free for a few hours. In this mood she 
came onto the roof and her glance and his, as they 
met, had the same quaUty of brittle and daring 
inquiry as when they had parted on another roof 
on the other side of the ocean. Nevertheless, it is 
on just such occasions that one's language must be 
conventional. 

"What kind of a passage did you have ?" Rodd 
inquired. 

"Perfect," she answered. "I mean, perfectly 
smooth — smooth sea," she added, trying to express 
a certain mental discrimination about that voyage. 
"And you, Mr. Rodd, what kind of a passage did 
you have?" 

"Oh, bully!" he answered. "A domestic duck 
could have made it. Still air all the way. Noth- 
ing rough except a choppy sea in the forties; but 
the wind that was the cause of it had died down. 
Hum-hum of the motors — ^water and sky — and 
having to keep awake lest some sudden ball of 
air catch the Falcon unawares — I never guessed 
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such luck possible after the accidents on other 



occasions/* 



This time she required no instructions about 
embarking and had taken her seat while he spoke, 
catching his last sentence with face upturned as he 
dropped into the driver's seat at her side. 

"Really! Do you often undertake phenomenal 
trips on a dare?*' she inquired. "I should think 
that it would interfere with your work," she added, 
in a voice that recalled her very practical question 
of "Isn't it visionary ?'* which she had put in the 
barn. 

On his part, he was just then busy with his levers. 

"No, I think it was my first dare,'* he said, 
and his profile was as serious as his words. "I 
couldn't resist it," he continued with a sidelong 
glance, his smile creeping over his face from the 
playful wrinkles around his eyes. 

The Falcon shot over the Arc de Triomphe. 
Her speed made the Bois seem like a lawn, and 
then he wheeled for a tour over the green of the 
country, running in the strips of the shade trees 
like verdant Martian canals among the massy gray 
conglomerate of the city. But her thoughts were 
of the romance of the man beside her and all the 
mechanism which his years of labor and testing 
had set in tune. 
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"How straight the streets and how crooked the 
Seine seems/' he remarked as, the circle com- 
pleted, he was following its course back to town. 

"And those little dots, the people — ^they seem 
to be playing some sort of game, one side of Paris 
against the other across the bridges/' 

Over the Place de la Concorde he slowed down 
to a drifting pace. His expression was interroga- 
tory. What next ? It seemed to her as if they had 
only started. 

Shall we do it all over again ?" he asked. 
How high can you go ? '* she asked in answer. 
Oh, ten thousand feet, if you wish'* — and her 
wish was his law that morning. "But we can't 
do it like an elevator. We'll have to climb a 
pyramidal, aerial staircase, as it were." 

Transcendent spirits of flight, they rose in an 
ascending circle. 

" It's wonderful ! If I dropped it would be death, 
wouldn't it?" she whispered. "My reason tells 
me so, but not my feelings. It seems as if I could 
flutter down gently or soar to the top of Napoleon's 
tomb, as I chose. Do you ever feel that way ? " 

" Yes. That's the trick — confidence " — ^the con- 
fidence he had won at the Dabney Cup race. "A 
pitcher must never think he is not going to strike 
the batsman out; an aeroplanist must never think 
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that he is going to fall. And if something breaks — 
that's the fight." 

She wished that they might be in danger, so 
that she could watch him at war with gravity. 
They kept on steadily rising, the mingled sounds 
of traffic growing dimmer and the map drawn 
together toward a central point as if by the closing 
fingers of a giant hand. 

"Wonderful!" she repeated. "Wonderful all 
that you have done in these years since I saw you 
at work in the pasture ! " 

It was her first reference to the old days and 
completed his oblivion to every other sensation 
except her proximity. The aviator had been 
eclipsed by the man. He was mindless of the fact 
that all the other aeroplanes which laid their 
flitting shadows over the Paris of that day were 
flying low; he did not see the danger signals from 
the Eiffel Tower, and for once his watchful eye 
was off the pathway of the forward plane. 

Wonderful? No, not at all," he answered. 
The wonderful thing"— suddenly the city was 
blotted out of sight; they were passing through a 
fleecy cloud — " the wonderful thing was that some- 
one should have given a boy the funds to go on 
with his crazy idea. For you know of the gift, of 






course." 
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''Yes/' Her head was bent and all diat he 
could see was her cheek. The mist which en- 
veloped them grew luminous and diey passed into 
a space of sunny ozone. 

''Sometimes I have felt diat I was ungrateful 
to Appleton." 

"To Appleton!** she exclaimed. "To Apple- 
ton! I do not understand!" 

Involuntarily she had put her hand on his arm 
widi a quick movement of surprise. 

" Why, yes, he told me that he and Mr. Landon 
gave it to Uncle Dan." 

" He told you ! I knew he was — ^he was — I did 
not know he could be as mean as diat! And you 
believed ?" she demanded. "You did not know 
the truth ?" 

Mechanically he held the Falcon steadily to her 
ascending angle while he turned questioningly to 
her, oblivious of everything but her reveladon as 
diey passed into another cloud that grew darker 
widi dieir progress. 

"No. Uncle Dan kept faith," he answered, 
his eyes calling for her to go on. 

"As I wanted him to — as — " She stopped 
abrupdy, as if she would recall words which 
promised to make him feel a sense of obligation to 
her. She did not want that; she had not wanted 
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it the day when she went from the pasture to Uncle 
Dan's store to renew his pledge; she wanted it now 
less than ever. 

"You wished him — ^you!*' 

He guessed enough. There was no reason to 
keep the rest from him. A full explanation 
was better, she realized, as she groped wildly for 
words. 

"I was rpmantic as a little girl, I suppose," 
she said, " and that day of your first trial, after I 
had heard and seen — ^why, I wanted to see you go 
on and fly. And I liked Uncle Dan — ^he was so 
good and real — and I knew that my mother and 
father would simply squelch me with benignity, 
as they always did — ^but it did seem such a grand 
idea for anybody to fly and I wanted to help. I 
had a piece of jewelry that my grandmother had 
given me and I had put it away because I wasn't to 
wear it till I came out — and that was Uncle Dan's 
secret." 

"Oh, if I had known this that morning in the 
pasture — ^that day of the cup race!" 

" But you didn't — you don't now! Oh, please — 
you don't owe me anything — ^it was a little girl's 
fancy— I " 

The moist rush of vapor on their faces ceased; 
the darkness was slightly alleviated as they entered 
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an open space. Even as he glanced ahead and saw 
what the abstraction he had ever felt in her presence 
might cost him, he could add before his battle 
began. 

"" But the gift can make no difference to a thing 
that was born long ago ! " 

She was tingling all over and he drew a deep 
breath that seemed to fill his spirit with the glow 
of brilliant understanding. They were dashing 
through the stratum of still air toward a bank of 
dense, smoky purple cut by sabre flashes, and they 
heard the crash of thunder. His face was as it 
had been when he faced the crowd after his fall; 
the skin over the cheeks was drawn taut as the 
cloth walls of the planes. The supreme thing for 
which she had wished had come. They were in 
danger; she should see him in battle. 

"Through it! Through it — ^the quicker the 
better!" he assured her. "The harbor is on the 
other side." 

A first few fugitive, big rain drops struck her 
face and then a gust of them, like the driven spray 
over a ship's bow. She was in the forge where the 
shafts that strike the earth come swift and glowing 
from the anvil. A cyclonic whirlwind racked the 
Falcon^ playing with the ship of the air as a zephyr 
plays with a thistleblow. It whistled blisteringly 
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through the planes. Streaks of lightning ran 
along the frame and livid violet balls shot past. 
Alice saw Rodd, bent, intent, spectral, and cool, 
and she held fast and guessed the end as some in- 
evitable decree of elemental chance with which a 
little human being might not quarrel. 

Careening, the Falcon all but turned turtle as it 
emerged from the deluging drive of rain, the black- 
ness and the flashes into the clear, sun-swept haven 
above the danger line, yet without regaining equi- 
librium. It rocked, plunged, trembled, and 
swayed, like a creature in its death throes. 

Alice's blinded eyes accustoming themselves to 
the light, she saw what had happened. With his 
feet braced against the central structure, Rodd 
had made of his arm a rod to take the place of the 
shattered one that had held the trimming-plane 
in place. 

But it was not this that turned his lips ashen. 
The Falcon had suffered a far more serious 
injury — a broken wing. The fraction of a second 
longer in the storm and there could have been no 
suspense before the end. By a sliver, one of the 
two main rods of the port upper plane held the 
crumpling cloth from sinking altogether onto the 
lower plane. Every plunge threatened the other 
rod and broadened the split. 
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Now, indeed, was Danbury against odds, with 
the gleam of steel reflected in his eyes. Steadying 
the Falcon with the throw of his body, he was 
battling for life with a gymnast's skill on a teeter- 
ing wire. Alice felt her uselessness, not daring to 
stir lest she should incline the wrong way. 

Freeing his hand from the wheel for an instant, 
Rodd drew from the tool box a spool of copper 
wire, and then looked past Alice to the break and 
unconsciously shook his head. She saw what was 
in his mind. To leave his position meant that the 
Falcon would capsize before he could reach the 
break. Their fighting hope hung on joining the 
split ends of the rod. Without immediate repair 
death was inevitable. A glance of understanding, 
without appeal or any outward show of emotion, 
passed between them. Then his lips moved in a 
smile — a wonderful smile, which was her inspira- 
tion. 

"A woman may also have courage," she said. 

Her tone, even and natural, surprised her 
own ears, and she was proud of this fact in his 
presence. 

"Of course you have courage," he returned; 
"great courage. I know it." 

"And I can wind wire," she added. 

"Courage — and" — he paused — ^**and the thing 
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which your encouragement taught me; the en- 
couragement you gave me that day of the wreck 
when you said I did fly four or five big jumps — 
which determined me never to give up." 

"Oh!" This, then, was the meaning of that 
talismanic phrase. "Oh!" She could flush even 
in the midst of danger. 

Confidence I " he said again. 
Confidence! Confidence!" she repeated, re- 
membering the key to the mysteries. "Con- 
fidence ! " 

She exhibited it by disengaging one of her hands 
and taking the spool from him. 

"Can you crawl out onto the lower plane and 
reach up to that rod?" he asked, in such a way 
that it seemed to her the worst coward could not 
have said no. 

She made her first move away from the stability 
of her seat and from the proximity of his buoyant, 
pervasive personality and paused, trembling at the 
prospect. 

" My weight — ^it will — ^it will break the balance," 
she said. 

"No. I can throw mine against it. I can use 
the other planes and the propeller to assist. Don't 
look down! Imagine that you are only crawling 
along a pipe three feet above the ground!" He 
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sent her another smile, which seemed to intoxicate 
her with strength. 

Partly supporting herself on the rod and partly 
on the moist sheet, slippery and yielding, Alice 
crept out, inch by inch, pausing with each plunge 
of the planes and making another advance in a 
moment of steadiness, her hold on Ufe the strength 
of her fingers' grip, till the first part was done. 
But the terrible part was to come. The break lay 
four feet over her head. How was she to support 
herself as she reached aloft ? 

She looked down. The dark cloud had emptied 
its cargo of water and despatched its lightnings. 
It was fleecy, gentle, welcoming. It called her 
with a fascination that relaxed her muscles and 
paralyzed her head and nerves. 

"I can't! I can't!*' she cried. 

'*Why, yes, you can!" said Danbury. "Of 
course you can!" 

This woke her out of her spell. She looked up 
at the break determinedly, only to feel how futile 
was her mission. How could she ever draw the 
ends together ? No man had strength enough for 
that. 

"Now I am going to drive her hard at an 
angle which will straighten out the broken 
part by the force of flight," Danbury addeci. 
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"Hold fast! It's all right! Just one big 
jump I *' 

He was uncertain that he could do this, but it 
was the major operation which he had planned. 
He flung back the spark and opened the throttle 
wide. The Falcon's starboard planes rose sud- 
denly, like the end of a teeter board, and the port 
ones sank, while the rod to which she was clinging 
with a lurch took an abrupt incline. She was 
looking at the cloud once more, and it seemed 
as if she could never look away from it again. 

"See! The parts are together! Quick, while 
they are ! " Danbury called to her, and thought him- 
self a brute for his command, a murderer for ever 
having brought her. 

Alice answered mechanically, as if she were a 
puppet at the nerve-ends of his will. She threw 
herself across the space between the two planes 
to the broken rod and closed her eyes. But she 
opened them to find that she had bridged the gulf. 

" Splendid ! Splendid ! Now, your arm around 
the inner section," he shouted, "just as if you were 
standing on a limb of a tree and steadying yourself 
by the one above while you picked a pear." 

The cheeriness of his voice was a guide to make 
any path seem easy. Somewhere she had seen 
a workman on a girder of a high building doiiig 
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the same diing, and it was surprisingly easy, she 
learned, if you did not look at the cloud or away 
from the break or think of the motion of the Falcon 
S.S it rocketed in a narrow circle. Every time 
around added one more strand to diat copper band- 
age she was making. Fingers bleeding and aching, 
mechanically she kept on winding. When, with a 
master workman's pride, she had twisted die knot 
and let the empty spool fall, she realized diat the 
Falcon was sailing steadily on a straight course. 
The rod under her feet felt as solid as a steamer's 
deck; the cloud beneath was no more ominous 
than the turf under the legs of a lawn chair. But 
this was only a passing impression incidental to her 
great thought as she sank, relaxed, onto the lower 
plane. She cried aloud with the gratitude of one 
who has received a great gift, and in the light of 
her discovery she repeated : 

" I did this ! I — I did this ! Yes, I could and I 
did! And" — ^this she added with a sudden, hys- 
terical laugh, after a pause— "and Edwin must be 
about taking his coffee." 

She had found herself. She knew that she was 
not going to marry Appleton, though a parental 
convoy took her twice around the world in his com- 
pany. Thus absorbed with the relation of her 
new self to the things of earth, she had not looked 
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toward Danbuiy. Her last glimpse of him as she 
set out to mend the broken rod seemed to belong 
to another age. She was conscious of his nearness, 
even that his thoughts were of her; his confident 
calls above the surging of the air through the planes 
and the whir of the propeller were still eddying 
in her ears when he now spoke in a softer tone. 
She lifted her lashes and saw deep into his eyes 
and deep into the heart of the man — an italicized 



man. 



It was worth all the danger to have learned the 
greatness in you/* he said, "and to have watched 
you. With each strand of the wire which you 
wound around the rod — ah, you must know what 
else you were winding!*' 

Having repaired the broken brace of the trim- 
ming plane, his hand was free to assist her back to 
her place. His grip was as strong as his will which 
he had projected into her being a few minutes be- 
fore; but it was also velvet and warm with the flood 
of his feeling. There was no resisting his words or 
his smile or the desire for eternal fellowship with 
him in the skies as they swept downward through 
the mists, rosy with sprinkled sunlight, to the pan- 
orama of Paris still glistening from the moisture 
of a summer shower. 

"I cannot beUeve that this morning was this 
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morning or this afternoon is this afternoon/' Alice 
said. '' It seems as if I had lived a year/' 

''Then our courtship has been long enough to 
satisfy all conventions/' he returned. 
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